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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Golden Mask, The Stranger's Secret,‘ Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTEB Ix. 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


And ob! those maidens young 
0 wrought in that dreary room, 


With ig, a8 spectres thin, 
aang yous cod "Fer 
¥ **For the pomp of pride 
We haste to an early tomb!" Thomas Hood. 


WHILE the scream yet rang in my ears, and the 
door at the end of the passage was bursting open, I 
was conscious of the appearance of a white-faced girl, 
with streaming hair, flying before an infuriated woman, 
hose Clenchen et ane salens in the act of striking a 

ow. i ° 
“Now, then!” cried Martin’ Pegwell, rushing out 
and standing over the girl, “what does this mean, 
Gringle?” 

‘Qh, there’s no call to ask,” snapped the woman 
savagely. . “It’s the old game.” 

‘Won't work, eh?” he asked. 

“ Work!” was the spiteful*retort. “Dead asleep! 
Snoring nnder my very nose. And J. musn’t lay a 
hand on:her Jadyship, but she turns round and jaws 
me to that extent! My word, it’s come to something, 
work is, when I’m to sit quiet and bear! that!: ‘Ob; 
you ungrateful young——” 

She turned again upon the wretched girl, who 
was crouching upon the ground; but Martin Pegwell 
interposed. 

“Stay! Leave her to me,” he said. Then ad- 
dressing the offender, he said, ‘now, Ruth, what have 
you to say to all this ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, sobbing bitterly, “it’s no 
use. I can’t detiy sleeping. TU was: I tried not to, 
but I couldn't help it. I’ve worked two days and two 
nights right on without an hour's sleep, and I can do 
no more, 

“But the work must be done, you know that ?” 











[THE SECRET IS KEPT.] 

She groaned assent. 

“ And who's to do it, do you think?” the man de- 
manded. ‘Is it worsefor you than for the rest? Are 
you to be pampered at their cost? And what's this 
about using insulting language ?” 

Gringle, as' the angry woman had been called, 
hastened to make good her assertion. 

“Called me a slave-driver! Called me so to my 
face!” she exclaimed. 

“Taaid it was a slave's life, and it is,” cried the 
sobbing Ruth; “a black slave couldn’t work more 
than we do, or have less rest. Oh, if my poor dead 
ren could have known that I should have come to 

lg: 

“ Don’t be a fool!” cried Martin Pegwell, his hollow 
cheeks flushing, and a vicious look coming into his 
eyes that made me fear lest he should kick the poor 
wretch at his feet. “Don't be a fool, and don’t lie 
and whine to me. You're here to work, and I'll have 
you work, and I'll have you civil too, and quiet—do 
you. hear that ?—respectful and quiet.” 

“JI shall be quiet soon—Heaven help me!” burst 
from the quivering lips, and the girl cowered down 
yet more abjectly upon the ground, burying her face 
in hands. 

‘* What do, you mean?” shouted Martin Pegwell. 

“T shall be in my grave soon,” she murmured. 

“ And welcome !” shrieked the exasperated Gringle. 

“* Yes, welcome, welcome, for there’s sleep there— 
slesp'and rest!” 

As the words were uttered, a diversion was caused 
by the voice of the bilious mother of Martin Pegwell 
as sho called out from the room she had not troubled 
herself to leave. 

“ What is it 2” she shouted, “ what's the matter? 
Hp Gas oon of the hands? Does she want me to in- 


“Ob, no, no, no!” cried Ruth in an undertone, rais- 
ing her clasped hands in aa imploring attitude to the 
young; man, As she did so, I saw that her face was 
ashy in its whiteness; and that, in contrast to her 
whita lips, her eyelids. were inflamed to scarlet; I no- 
ticed.also that her fingers were lacerated and bleeding. 
“ Get. back to your work, girl,” said young Peg well, 
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snatching at her arms and raising her tottering to her 
feet, “you're awake now, and if you ain't, mother'll 
wake you.” 

There must have been some horrible threat conveyed 
in these last words, simple as they sounded, for the 
poor wretch again clasped her hands imploringly, and 
then the fierce Gringle seized her, by making the nails 
of her thumb and forefinger meet in the lobe of her left 
ear, and go carried her back by way of the door 
through which they had come. 

The whole scene did not last two minutes; but it 
filled me with horror and the direst forebodings. 

What was this den of misery to which I had been 
consigned ? What sufferings, what inhumanities, 
awaited me there? In that moment the folly of the 
step 1 was committed to, came upon me with crushing 
reality. For a moment Gorewood Place rose up in my 
mind with all the fascination of alost home; but it was 
only for one moment—in the next I recalled the allu- 
sion to Oliver in the letter from the woman Twinch 
which I had overheard, and I saw that if we wereever 
to meet again, it must be through the medium of those 
with whom I was now connected. That thought gave 
me hope and courage. It prepared me to endure with 
complacency the worst that could befall. 

I had not noticed that during the distressing scene 
Tadge had crept away; she now returned, and pro- 
posed that we should enter the apartment from whence 
the heat and the foetid air as well as the hum of 
voices proceeded. 

With the best grace in my power, but with a ter- 
tible sinking of the heart, I consented. 

As we entered, this was what met my view. 

We were in a room, long in proportion to its 
width, and low pitched out of all proportion to 
either. Rows of tables extended from one end 
to the other., Innumerable ,gas-burners, the light, 
neither protected by glass nor shade, diffused a 
blinding glare, and he to, poison the atmosphere, 
in which it was assisted by small gas-stoves, placed 
at intervals down the tables. The walls were lime- 
washed, but dingy, owing partly, no doubt, to the gas, 
but partly also toan almost impalpable powder which 
filled the air aud produced the effect of fog 
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Ps e hundied and fifty miserable 
beings were assenibled. | Théy wei all *vomen,and 
children—sueh women, @nd, oh, sucltehildhood! As 
they bent over the tables in rows, I could see that 
they were thin to emaciation—their shoulder-bones 
visible through their dresses, and that all their’ faces 
were white and theffeyes inflaniéd, “Some had hand- 
Kerchiefstied-over their-mouthe and noses; and the 
effect was.strange and ghastly. The work on which 
they were engaged was a mystery to me; but 1 saw 
that the tables were covered with fragments of-sitk or 


In this plate. 


gauze, of the brightest, most vivid, and trying 
colours. 

‘ What are they doing ?” I asked of my companion, 
in a whisper. 

“ Making flowers,” she replied. 

“ Flowers?” 

“Yes; this is our garden. This is where we grow 
em. 


Her hollow laugh, ending, as usual, in a racking 
cough, fitly accompanied this grim jest. 

‘You mean the flowers that make the ladies look 
so beautiful ?” I asked. 

“That's it. I mean them. This is where the 
grow. It’s a nice place, with a nice aimand smell in Fd 
ien'tit? I wonder if the fine ladiggeeame here and 
saw the garden, whether they'd be as eager for'the 
flowers as they are now? I @om’t s’pese it would 
ke much difference though ‘ome to that—what, 

we to them?” 

There was the least touch 
of the question; but the lig 


n 
ar 


and disease could not deptg@ssynose so buoyant asf 


ever. 

“Anyhow,” she ramon, “this is, thes garden, 
and that's the work you'll have to do, Ohpyou'll 
find it delightful! Sweh roses, and) lilies; and 
wdrops, and violets, and I don’t know what beside 
all so beautiful, and the work on them meré child's 
play. You see childrem do it; little) things, 
less than yourself have emt it here, from fourteen 
to sixteen hours. It tries alittle. But there’a, 
one blessing. They that go blind quick don’t stay 
long enough to waste way into their graves. But 
c away; you won't sleep'if you think too much of 
these things, and you'd best.get all the sleep you can. 
You'll want it bad endugb.” 

So, I retired to a little room up in the roof, and 
y there trying to follow the. advice I had re- 


su 


( ; but only fell into short snatches of Senbeng ; 
in W wae sh the glimpse of my new life intensified itself, 


the horrors multiplying indefinitely, and being always 
nixed upin some strange way with Oliver and the 
mystery which surrounded us. 
Marly the next day my experience began. I was 
rdered into the presence of Martha Pegwell,—whose 
us temperament, aggravated by «verfeeding and 
iri. king, wes asserting itself in @ @dstomary sick 
head-ache. This made her, if possible, more stern 
and irascible than she had been over-night. 
” she cried, angrily, glaring’ at me with her 


“Ip 
a) 


billions eyes, “ you’ve thought better of it. You've 
told Tadge your name ?” 

I was about to explain. 

“IT know,” she said, “I know all about it. Julia 


‘orton ; that’s your name. Yoti’re a runaway and a 


ef, [dare say. You're a bad, vicious, black-Rearted 
hild, obstinate an@ wicked. You've stood it out 
vith Becky Twinch, and you think to stand it out 
with me. Weshall see. Only don’t you think you're 
going to baffle us, because you ain’t. And take care 
that when you come to me on your knees cryin’ with 


tears in your eyes to be sent home, that I don't 


answer, ‘No; you've stayed here to please yourself, 
and now you will stay here to pledse me.’ Take care 
”’ that,” 
She brought her eyes in their'deep dark sockets on 
a level with mine as she spoke, and held her fist that 
yked al , knuckles close to my nose as she spoke, and 
ow yielding to a sudden squall of ill-temper, she 


seized my ze | oulders, shook me and thrust me from 
ber, angrily commanding me to “ get along.” 

But for the timely entrance of Martin Pegwell, I 
should have fallen as I staggered back; but he 

lutched me by the hair, and conducting me Hy one 
long curly tress—as he might have led a dog by astring 

he led me to the door at the end of the passage 
and thrust me into the den I had beheld over-night. 

It was quite as close, quite as crowded; and more 
gloomy than it lad been at night time. The same faces 
seemed to be bending over the same work ; but they 
had even a more wearied, more piteous and exhausted 
look. 

I wondered if they had been there, labouring on 
ever siuce? 


From my after experience [ have no question but 
that they had. 
While I stood whimpering at the door and looking 


forlornly about me, I saddenly became conscious of 
an angry face looking into mine. Jt was Mrs: 
Gringle who facad me; ‘Mrs. Gringte, the head of that 












horrible. flower-garden. Her first act was to rap 

with her thimble smartly on the knuckles of the 

hands I held up to my eyes, so thafl was compelled 
rop them. 


“Well, upon. my word!” sha, then broke out, this 
is pretty, tis is. Crying to’ weaken yout’ eyes and 
shirk your work. And you're the new girl and up 
to that? . Ob, ittle monster.of ‘ity L” 

Without more ado, she clutched at the lobe of my 
ear, as I had seen her clutch at that/of the girl’ Ruth, 
with her thumb-and jorefinger, and led me down the 
room, to where a woman was seated at a table, with a 
number of children of my own age round her. 

“ Keep a sharp eye on this girl, Jescott,” she said, 
addressing the woman. “She's a shirker. See that 
she looks alive.” 

Jescott, who was a woman with high cheek bones, 
@ coarse mouth, and no eyes to speak of, needed no 


second injunction. She pounced upon me, placed me 
by hergide, and with tbe briefest prelimivary instruc- 
tions, gébame to work. 


What I was given to do was simple enough, and I 
néeded little teaching to be able todo it easily. 

Letme.explain what my work was, and how it was 
that being simple and apparently suited to my years, 
I nevertheless look back to it with such loathing, that) 
Lean hardly look at a flower—one of Nature's flowers 
even—without a shudder. 

One of. the worst occupations for women a: | hil- 
Gren, as carrie@ on in England, is the m of 

cial flowers. And it was ina factory d to" 
jis manufacture that I found myself. 
That which I had to do was of thiskind:-, © | 
The muyslin, silk, or other fabric, of which! 
or leaves are made, is cut out by a hand 
edges sharp enough to cut through sixteen 
sixteen ee are.shaped at once ; but these have to | 
be se by band. 4 

This “children’s work, and this was my first 2000, 
pation, For more than twelve hours—with. tere 
slight intervals for food, during whieh: learned ‘the 

ur pose. for which Tadge kep t the mugs in | so 

_parlour—I° was kept togeaiedin at this: mono- 

tonous task, until my eyes were my br 
whirled, my fingers were sore, myarme and my t 
ached, and I could have rolled from my from 

weariness.. My position was not worse t of 
the fragile children who sat beside.ma,, cual that I 
was less used to labour, and it tired me more. All 
day the little grey eyes of Jescott were upon us, and 
she was constantly urging us to be-quick, and worry- 
ing us about our laziness, because, as I afterwards 
found, the more work she could exact from us, the 
greater was the sum she had to receive at the week's 
end, 

It was past midnight when I staggered, blinded, 
and half-dead with fatigue, to my bed in the roof, 
across the door of which, as I found, Tadge spread a 
mattress for ‘herself. 

To that extent she was my keeper. 

Doubtless she had been made responsible for my 
safety, and perhaps set asa spy. over me—but, no, no! 
I will not think so badly of the wretched being who 
alone of all those in that house ever hada kind or 
gentle word for me. 

Too tired for sleep, after the first hour or so, I lay 
awake, listening to the girl's’ hard breathing, due 
to ber wasted lungs, and thinking, painfully thinking. 

The dreadful day I had passed through made me 
feel that a life.of such weary toil was.impossible to me. 

But what alternative had I? 

If L returned home to the stern Sir Gower, to my 
imperious though less arbitrary mother, and to Jacintha, 
what sort of recéption, or what treatment could 1 
hope for? Though I ceuld not understand why the 
secret of my sex had been so jealously guarded, I 
could recall quite enough to be certain that something 
of the greatest moment was involved in it, and 
that the act [I had been -guilty’of was one: for 
which I could not hope to be treated: with mercy or 
leniency. 

Besides, how could I entertain the faintest hope that 
in the event of my return, Oliver and I would ever 
meet again? 

The thought of him filled my mind with joy and 
bewilderment. 

I endeavoured as well as I could in my exhausted 
state to arrangeall the informetion that chance had 
thrown in my way respecting bim. He had himself 
tald me that he was the son of Jerome, the burglar. 
In the conversation I had overheard that night at 
Gorewood Place, allusion had been made by Jacintha 
to some-child in whose welfaré. she wasinterested, and 
I had little doubt but that Oliver was the child ‘in 
question. Again, he’had spoken of a lady whose visite 
to the burglar’s house he hadsuch good reason to re- 
collect, and I now asked myselfi—was that lady 
Jacintha? And if so, what was the source of the in- 
terest she took in the lad? She could scarcely: have 
been his mother, I decided, the chief ground of my 


Was so et her and so Mike the family ‘type of the 
Gowers.’ mplicate the mattter in my mind, 
there was the othe that Becky T#inch wali clearly ac- 
quainted with, if not related to, Jerome the burglar, 
and made no secret of it in writing to the Pegwolls, 
when, by the way, she clearly referred to Oliver as 
his, Jerome’s, boy. 

-review-of all 


“gers 


b= ochh-tdtieaitininde 
feeling of difficulty and insecurity, the latter chiefly 


arising from this reflection, that there could” be little 
reasonable doubt that it was Jerome himself. who was 
at the inn and caused us to be separated, that Oliver 
was in his power, and that it was possible he would 
force the poor lad to confess who I, his companion, 
was, and to wham I belonged. 

Looking at this angled web with a confused and 
bewildered mind, I could come to one conclusion only. 

I resolved to hold out for the present avd endure 
the toil and suffering to which I was exposed. It 
was hard to do this ; every day it grew harder and 


cult. 
cme of of that miserable den only changed for the 


at tt my occupation was, as I have described, 

sim ng from its monotony, and from the 

ng sare ich it wag protracted. As I grew more 

speaeone trials awaited me, I no longer had merely 

serge. leaves, but to insert wires in 

tio, ind silk a the wires to form the stalks 

of the , or to\powder colour and bloom op to 
the leaves. 


ht-and oa work in description, but how 


practice é 

long hours of: the workroom would be- 

hot and close to. tion, and the air filled 
.} with the dust of the colouring matter used, till it lay 
| thickyon the hair and eyelashes, and irritated thee: yes, 
and affected the breathing, and madethe head so hed 
}for sleep that it was ha’ "to bear up against it. The 
arsenic green dust was the worst; but theparmine was 
bad mh tons and the verdigris blue terrily unwhele- 


"Then the twisting of the stalks hour after ‘hour, 
and the the leaves, blistered the fingers 
till they were raw, and even cut into the nails, 











— 


‘But our eyes guffered most. The colours by day 
and thecolours under A etree gaslight ns. 
Tipaien © ge ana -vapae the: tints of the leaves were 


impossible.to observe at night. The mere 
brightness 


of the colours, blue and carmine jally, 
was terrible; and there were times when working on 
white flowers by gaslight, tried my eyes so that they 
looked as if coming out of their sockets. 

And this work appearedinterminable. It was regu- 
lated by no set hours; it depended on “orders,” and those 
marked “special” or “immediate” would come late 
at night after twelve or fourteen hours’ sitting—when 
the limbs were stiff, and the cliest ached, and_ the 
eyes were blinded, and then the toil kept on the night 
through. 

Shall I be pardoned if I pause to say that the life I 
then led ten thonsand of poor women and children in 
this our England are leading now? Will it be par- 
doned me if I dare remind the young and beautiful 
and noble of the land, that bittertears,have been shed 
over the adornments of their charms which they 
regard so lightly, and that flower, and leaf, and stem, 
have been painfully elaborated at the cost of eyes blinded 
and lives prematurely brought toan end? 

I had passed through this ordeal s fortnight 
or more, when one morning I was startled from 
drowsily bending over a spray of ‘apple-blossoms, by 
hearing my name—the name of Julia Norton—called 
aloud. 

Llooked up and saw in the doorway a gentleman 
in s glossy:suit of black, with a white neckcloth and 
frill, and gleaming golden spectacles, conversing with 
Martin Pegwell and our forewoman, Gringle. Obey- 
ing a gesture from the latter, I went trembling to- 
wards them, and asI did so I heard the gentleman say— 

“Yes, the deseription in your advertisement in the 
newspaper seems to apply, and if it does, you may cal- 
culate on being liberally rewerded for your generous 
conduct towards this child.” 

The young man bowed and looked askance at me, 
as I thouglit to see how far my oe carried 
out the fiction of his generous conduct. It did not do 
so to the gentleman's satisfaction, I fancied, for as | 
drew near, he threw up his aands in mingled surprise 
and dismay. 

“"Pis she!” he exclaimed ; “ the Gower face among 
a hundred!” 





CHAPTER «X 
THE SECRET Is KEPT. 


That such a hid AL ine 
such s hideous trum: Is to, 
The sleepers of the house? ‘Speck neal’ mot 


Tne stranger had a rosy face and an oily, cchiattye 





coming to that conclusion being, I believe, that he 


manner with him. He !ooked all ness at 
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affability's but I did not like bim. Iwas instinctively 
repulsed. When he took my little hands in his, which 
were'large and ‘soft, and squeezed them till I was 
ready..to orpent from the pain caused by the great 
rings he wore,.and when he-bent over me breathing 
hard, and*making as ifthe would kiss me, [turned my 
head away. ' 
I would have left him, and returned to my seat, had 
I dared; but he jealously me within range of his 
arms, as if fearing that‘bysome'means I should escape 
out.of his,power, ’ 

“ Yoa don’t. know me, Julius?” he | said, in.a thick 


voice, 
“No, 
“ Have-you never seen me at Gorewood Place?” . 
“Not, that [.remember.” 
“Nor, beard my name? Plunkett. is my name. 
Think, my dear, have you, never-heard of Plunkett ?” 
“ Neven,”.L answered, firmly... - , 
“Indeed!” she exclaimed... “Sir. Gower, never 
mentioned;me, eb 2” sett 


“Nor-let me see—ob, Jacintha. I bad forgotten 
her for. the moment—your good friend Jacintha never 


happened (to. mention..the, name; of Plunkett, Sir |: 


Gower’s lawyer, in your hearing, eh?” 
“ Never.” 


He turned.to Martin Pegwell, and «miled, in a 
self-satisfied, chuckling manner,.and Martin smiled 
in return,.and jthen it flashed. upon me. that in this 
brief and spperently unimportant talk about. himself, 
he bad, really. wormed my secret from me and esta- 
blished. my identity. Unconsciously to myself, I had 
betrayed,s, knowledge of the place and the persons he 
had mentioned, and after that.any attempt at conceal- 
ment or-denigl was out of the question. 

From the moment of making that-discovery I dis- 
liked him more than.ever, and kept as far away from 
him as he would permit. 

But, he was, so gracious, and so covertly, suspicious, 
that I never got farther than a cat would permita 
mouse to escape out of the range.of her talons. 

“ And, so,” he said, after the exchange of glances, 
“you were so unfortunate as to wander away and 
lose yourself?” 

“No,” I replied, without hesitation. 

“You did not lose yourself? You left Gorewood 
Place of your. own free will ?” 

“ Of my own free will.” 

“But, my dear, this is very sad, very sad, indeed! 
Tell me what was. your motive in leaving home? 
Where were you going ?” 

“ To sea,” 


He was evidenily astonished. 

“You ran away to sea?” he exclaimed, “a little 
chap—I mean e little girl—like you? . Incredible! 
Bat § was never your idea, I'll be bound! It was 
your companion’s—a young vagabond! Once let me 
catch him; and I'll teach him to entice a baronet’s 
danghter to run away tosea! The scoundrel!” 

My face crimsoned, burning like fire, and my heart 
beat indignantly at this threat, It was on my lips 
to say something in Oliver’s defence, bnt I reflected 
that it would be of no use at that moment, and that 
perhapa if it were suspected how nfuch he was to me, 
it would only lead to greater obstacles being thrown 
in the way of my ever meeting him again. While 
this thought was in my mind, Mr. Plunkett abruptly 
drew outa great gold watch from his pocket, and look- 
ing atit, rather than at me, said: 

“ Tt is my pleasing duty toinform you, Miss Gower, 
that within a very few hours 5 hope to be able to 
place you among friends, who will;welcome you with 
the liveliest satisfaction. I have a carriage waiting 
at the door.” 

He grasped my hand, hurting me with his great 
rings as before, and, following Martin Pegwell, we 
went out of the flower-garden, as the workers ‘called 
itin mockery, and into ‘the-little room in which the 
Pegwells chiefly lived. 

There,.to my surprise, sat, the cadaverous Becky 
Twinch, with her sharp face and ber claw-like fingers, 
engaged in conversation with Mrs: Pegwell over a 
social glase of something that had the appearance of 
wine and the smell of rum, ' 

They were talking of, the unfortunate girl, Ruth, 
whom. I had pear since my first night.at the house, 
and Martha Pegwell was. fierce in her denunciation of 
the creature’s depravity and ingratitude. 

“To go being ill, and have ber doctor, and take to 
her bed like any lady!”.she, wes saying, “end in the 
heighth o’ the season, when. we do not know which 
way to turn we don’t, as is. well beknown to every 
one in flowers, and feathers, too, for that, matter,—it 
stirs my, bile to think of it, Amd she.our best hand, 
and orders coming in thatthick for summer sorta, as 
if we was garden mould. and ed ’em!” 

Our entrance in i. the full flow of the lady's 


pearing of a violent tint, as if she had been looked at 
through stained glass of that hue, I was handed over 
to her to bo washed and dressed, and made to look 
my best with a view to the journey before me. 

The good soul, who was in the last stage of con- 
sumption, cried over me, and coughed over me, while 
I was squeezed again and again to her sympathetic 
bosom ; but I was conscious that there was no sym- 
pathy between my feelings and hers. She regarded 
me with envy as about to be restored to # happy 
home from which Ihad wilfully torn myself, while 
I had only the feelings of a prisoner recaptured and 
about to be subjected to-yet sterner discipline. 

When I returned to the room,—with a purple im- 
pression of Tadge’s lips on my freshly washed cheek 
a deep ‘and serious conversation was going on, in 
which I thonght I detected Oliver’s name. Two or 
three crisp bank notes lay on the table. ‘These, I had 
no doubt, had been ‘handed over by way of reward 
for my capture, and the thought depressed rather than 
elated me. 

We left the house in an anpretending but comfort- 
able carriage, and from the window I looked back 
on the miserable abode with feelings of the deepest 
commiseration forthe companions in misery I had 
left behind there. 

Directly the carriage started, Mr. Plunkett took 
writing materials from a kind of locker under the seat, 
‘and began at once a long and elaborate statement on 
sheets of ‘blue-wove paper, this being, as | had no 
doubt, in the nature of a report on the successful ter- 
mination of his expedition. I was confirmed in this 
‘impression from a habit he had of reading-over certain 
or in an undertone, and those passages-had re- 
ference to myself. 

One of them I distinctly heard and recollect. It 
was this: 

“Your suspicions, therefore, are confirmed. The 
attempt to pass off the girl Julia as the boy Julius, is 
proved beyond question. Armed with this fact, you 
will be able to take steps “ 

While in the act of reading over this he looked up, 
and detecting: me all eyes and ears, looked confused, 
and continued in silence, 

So I.heard no more, but sat wondering whose sus- 
picions were confirmed, and thinkivg it could not be 
those of Sir Gower and my lady—on whose behalf he 
professed to have sought me out. And thinking this 
over, I came in time to wonder whether this man was 
really friend or foe. In time, I went so far as to 
persuade myself that he was playing'a part, and that 
his searching me out had something to do with the 
mystery that overshadowed my life,and had rendered 
its young dawn so bleak and desolate. 

As we proceeded on our way, a very slight incident 
confirmed my suspicions. 

Plunkett had finished his writing, and authenti- 
cated it with his initials. Then he drew from his 
pocket an official-looking envelope, into which he 
proceeded to insert the written paper. The envelope 
was already addressed, and as he turned it over I 
caught the first line of the direction. 

It was addressed to “ Vivian Gower, Esq.” 

As a pencil of light will illuminate a dark room, so 
that simple direction lit up and irradiated my mind. 
Suspicion resolved itself into certainty. 

What had happened at Gorewood Place—what I 
had subsequently heard at the railway station—all 
served to show that Vivian Gower and his wife had 
all along suspected my sex, and that it was a matter 
of moment to them to verify their suspicions. The 
advertisement, which I had ne doubt either Becky 
T winch, or her friend PegweH, had inserted in the 
newspapers respecting me, had attracted their atten- 
tion, and had been seized on with avidity, as a possi- 
ble chance of unravelling the mystery. 

Mr. Plunkett was Vivian Gower’s lawyer, and not 
my father, Sir Anselm’s, I felt absolutely certain. 

That-he was acting for Vivian Gower—was doing 
what he had undertaken in his interest, and not in 
my father’s I had scarcoly a doubt. 

And, having satisfied myself on these points, the 
question that took possession of my mind was, to what 
extent I was justified in acceding to his wishes and 
obeying bis instructions ? 

I have said t' at the baronet’s pride and my lady 
mother’s imneriousness-had kept me at a distance, and 
estranged my heart from them. I have explained that 
my. presence at Gorewood seemed to afford then no 
happiness, bnt rather to conjure up anpleasant, if not 
distressing feelings, whenever it was pointedly no- 
ticed,. Love therefore—the strong love that binds 
the child to the parent—had hardly-been awakened in 
my heart, and if the first blossoma had been put forth, 
they had been nipped by the dark presence of Jacintha, 
asthe premature blossoms of spring may be by the 
winter's frost. 

Still, 1 had a heart formed for love, and my sympa- 
thies were with those nearly allied rather than with 








severity, and Tadge having been summoned and, ap- 


strangers. 
I was, therefore, soon resolved on thwarting rather 





than assisting in any designs the ingenious- Plunkett 
might have in view. 

This resolution was in my mind when the carriage 

stopped. 
We were at what the lawyer called his offices, 
that being in fact his house, for he wasa bachelor, 
and absorbed in business, 80 while he sacrificed the 
front of the house to offices, he contented himself 
with a few large and cambrously furnished rooms in 
the rear for his own convenience. 

A clerk came out as the carriage stopped—it was 
after business hours, and his companions had evidently 
left for the evening—and Plunkett inquired of him 
whether anyone was waiting for me? 

“Only a woman about the housekeeper’s place,” 
was the answer. 

“In answer to the advertisement?” 

“Yes.” 

“She must call to-morrow—or stay, I may as well 
see her at once and have done with it.” 

On this we entered the house, passed ‘through the 
outer offices, with the high desks and uncomfortable 
stools carefully railed-in, and then along a corridor 
toa door of green baize, which admitted us to the 
lawyer's private apartments. 

The first of these was the dining-room, and that 
we entered. 

It was a large square room, with a dark ceiling, 
dark fluck paper on the walls, a thick Turkish carpet, 
an acre of dining-table in the centre, long rows of 
heavy, horse-hair chairs, two enormous oaken side- 
boards, and a wine-cooler like a sarcophagus. These 
points arrested my wandering eyes, though the light 
admitted through heavily draped windows, partially 
of stained glass, was dim and imperfect. 

I noted also that a chair dratvn up to the table wag, 
occupied by a woman evidently waiting. , 

As we entered she rose and bent. 

The lawyer, who held my hand all this time, 
glanced down at me as if uncertain how to act, then 
apparently deciding that there was nothing to fear, 
kept me by his side as he bowed, and said he bslieved 
she had called in reference to the housekeeper's 
place? 

“ Yes; she had done so.” 

Where had I heard that voice ? 

It was modulated, subdued, barely audible, yet it 
sent a thrill to my very heart. 

“She had been to his agent,” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

And he had inquired into her character and quali- 
fications, and the rest’of it, and had then sent her on 
to him (Mr. Plunkett) as approved ?” 

“ The agent had done so.” 

“‘And supposing everything to be satisfactory— 
supposing, for he preferred putting it in that way— 
when would she be in a position to enter on her 
duties ?” 

“At once—that is as soon as it might be con- 
venient.” 

Plunkett hesitated. 

As aman of the world and a lawyer to boot, he 
was naturally suspicious of strangers; but his azent 
had pronounced favourably on this applicant, and 
moreover, as he afterwards admitted, he was griev- 
ously in want of a housekeeper, having to rely wholly 
on young and inexperienced girls for the safety and 
comfort of his house. Under these circumstances he 
was moved to suggest whether, in default of closer 
scrutiny, it would be convenient to her to come for a 
few days on trial, meanwhile references could be ex- 
changed? 

In reply to this proposition she stated that there 
was no impediment on her part. She had in hand a 
packet of letters, testimonials from persons of high 
standing with whom she had lived. She was staying 
with friends at Croydon: she could easily return from 
thence in the morning, or—or—— 

She hesitated. 

“Or what?” demanded Plunkett, quickly. 

“Had it been a convenience, I could have re- 
mained and communicated with my friends by letter.” 

In saying these words she, though agitated and 
tremulous;for the first time spoke clearly out. 

Then, on the instant, I recognized the voice. 

With a feeling of excitement and perturbation 
which I could not control—with a mantling of the 
cheek, a singing in the ears, and a quick changing 
from hot to cold, and cold to hot—I discovered who 
it was with ber back against the window, and her 
face thrown into deep, impenetrable shadow. 

The applicant for the housekeeper’s place was 
—Jacintha ! 

I cannot tell how I overcame my agitation’ at this 
discovery, or subdned an inclination to utter’a cry 
of recognition. Some qutcr perception of a design on 
her part in coming there—a design in which my fate 
was involved—restrained me. 

But my brain whirled, and the singing and tingling 
of my ears deafened me so for # time that T-coutd not 
listen to what passed. 
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I was only somehow aware that the lawyer inquired 
whether Jacintha was not a foreigner, and that she 
pleaded guilty to an Italian mother who bad married 
an Englishman, and then taken up her residence in 
this country. After this, the suggested arrangement 
was concluded, and the new housekeeper retired to 
divest herself of her walking dress, and to devote 
herself to her duties. 

On her return to the dining-room, which by that 
time was lit up, 90 that I had an opportunity of seeing 
that unmistakeable face, Plunkett confided me to her 
o8 care in these terms : 

‘This young lady,” he said, ‘for she is of good 
birth, though her appearance is humble, is the daughter 
of one of my most esteemed clients. She will remain 
here to-night. See that she wants for nothing, and 
that the utmost attention is paid to her. To-morrow 
I shall myself restore her to her disconsolate friends, 
from whom she.has unfortunately wandered away.” 

Though I hung my head, not daring to look up, 
IL knew that Jacintha’s black eyes were upon me, and 
that she was preserving her countenance with rigid 
inflexibility. 

When, presently, the lawyer left us alone for a 
second or two, I rushed towards her, contemplating 
some outburst of explanation or apology. 

But she held up her hand instantly, and eo checked 
me. 

“Another time!” she muttered, as if perfectly 
aware ‘of my intention. “Answer my questions. 
ag 4 Does he know who and what you are?” 

a“ es.” 

“ You believe that he is taking you back to the old 
home?” 

Ishook my head. 

“No? Where do you suppose you are going, 
then ?” 

“TI know where. To Vivian——" 

Her hand was on my lips. 

“Enough. He is here.” 

Before I had time to look round he was, indeed, in 
the room. 

The clerk who had admitted us was behind him, 
waiting orders, respectfully, hat-in-hand. 

“T have here a letter,” said the master, “of the 
utmost importance. I wish you to post it with your 
own hands. Register it, and bring me the receipt for 
it yourself in the morning.” 

As he spoke I caught Jacintha’s eye, and motioned 
to her as well as I could, that danger lay in this 


step. 

Divining my meaning, with marvellous quickness, 
she stood for a second bafiled and irresolute. 

In that second the lawyer drew the letter he had 
written in the coach from his pocket and handed it to 
his clerk. The wily woman was at a loss: she knew 
not how to act, but I saw that her greedy eyes 
ran over the direction, and observed the general cha- 
racter of the letter, while her fingers opened and shut 
as if she could scarcely refrain from making a snatch 
at it. 

From this she refrained; but, watching her every 
movement with the closest scrutiny, I saw that the 
clerk had not quitted the house before she passed out 
of the room, simply, as it appeared, to make arrange- 
ments for her new master’s dinner. 

At that dinner—served at one end of the intermi- 
nable black mahogany table—I was a guest. Fortu- 
nately, I was the only one. As we sat there, Plunkett 
tried his hardest to extract from me the particulars of 
my home life, and of the circumstances attending what 
he was still pleased to regard as my accidental wan- 
dering away from Gorewood Place. 

From what I had said he was quite conscious that I 
had run away, and only spoke of it in mild terms to put 
me at my ease. 

Subsequent events convinced me that his real im- 
pression was that I had been speciously beguiled 
away for a purpose, and that Oliver was made the 
agent of that step, having his liberty given him as his 
reward, 

It was not unnatural that Vivian Gower should 
regard the matter in that light ; but I am glad to re- 
flect that no suspicion of Oliver rose up to darken my 
mind against him at that time, or to weaken the love 
he bad inspired in my childish heart. 

However communicative I might have been disposed 
to become, I was restrained from making any reve- 
lations through a firm;conviction that our conversation 
was overheard by Jacintha, whose presence in the 
house filled me with awe and consternation. 

It was only about the flower-garden that I could 
be induced to talk, and as this passage of my life had 
little interest to the lawyer, I was soon handed over 
- ‘we new housekeeper, and promptly despatched to 

Tired out through nights of imperfect rest, I soon 
fell asleep; but the events of the day had been too 
startling to fade wholly out of my mind. 

Thus it happened that I awoke with a start far on 


that it was in a dream that I saw, as in the old times, 
Jacintha sitting at my bedside reading,—concentrat- 
ing all her energies upon a manuscript which she held 
in her hand. 
The nature of that manuscript flashed suddenly into 
my mind. 
It was the paper the lawyer Plunkett had written 
the coach and had given his clerk to post! 
he reading of this moved the Italian greatly. 
eyes flashed, and the working of her mouth 
painful to look on. Moreover it seemed to me 


her ney ree ny darkened, ¢0 powerful was 
stirred within her. 


f my wakefulness she had not an ides, andafter a 
when she had gone over the paper again and 
she laid it down, her hand trembling while she 
did so, and then pressing her brow muttered audibly 
words never meant for human ears. 

“He knows, then,” she said, ‘‘he has mastered it, 
like a meddling, clever, busy-body as he is, and what 
he knows others will soon learn. But for the lucky 
chance that brought me here, to-mortow would have 
rained all. This”—she put her hand on the lettér— 
“would have defeated everything, and brought ruin 


oF EEE 
ere 
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on me and disgrace on them. And now what is to 
gave us? hat? Let me think—let me think. 
Nonsense! He éannot be silenced! Heis not to be 


bribed or intimidated, but—he is old, eyes 6 

apoplectic, given to sitting up late into the night, 

soothing himself to sleep with—is it laudanum ?” 
She paused, and bit the nails of her left hand, 


thinking. 

“Is it laudanum?” she repeated, after a long 
silence. 

And that silence had been resumed, and was long 
protracted before she started up, and seizing the letter 
thrust it into the light of the candle, and then threw it 
upon the hearth, where it blazed up and died out into 
black, crackling tinder. 

Then Jacintha seized the candle, and quitting the 
room left me in utter darkness. 
> * * a 

Before I had risen next morning there was a great 
outcry and commotion in the house. 

They had discovered the hapless Plunkett lying 
dead in his bed ! 

The clerk whom I had seen over night burst into 
my room to tell me so, andI saw that he had in his 
hand a receipt for a registered letter—one with a dif- 
ferent address from that which the one his master en- 
trusted him over night had borne! 

(To be continued) 





Tue Turkisu Batu, JERMYN-STREET.—As the time 
of the year is now approaching when cases of hydro- 
phobia.are most prevalent, it is desirable it should be 
known that there is within reach the means of relief 
and cure, there being a radiating chamber provided 
gratis for this purpose at the above establishment. It 
is a well-known fact that heat raised to a certain point 
eliminates all poisons that are not sudden in their 
effects; also that hospitals admit such cases, but 
avowedly no medical treatment avails.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Haman Swmirx, Superin- 
tendent. 

Innocent Giris.—At the present time, spite of 
Jenny Lind, “the most highly-gifted being of the 
age,” as Mendelssohn called her, the Swedes are not, 
as it appears to me, a theatrical nation. The people 
do not feel the stage as an essential part of their life. 
It was in keeping with this sentiment that when a 
lady, a friend of Tante Fredrika’s, sent her two country 
maid-servants to the theatre, thinking to give them a 
pleasure, they quickly reappeared. ‘‘ You have surely 
never been to the theatre?” said their mistress, sur- 
prised. ‘Oh, yes, we went to the theatre, and sat 
there,” said they, “till suddenly a curtain drew up, 

and some ladies and gentlemen began talking together, 

butasit was on family matters, we felt we were intrud- 
ing, and'so camejhome.”—Twelve Months with Fredrika 
Bremer in Sweden. By Margaret Howitt. 

Tue Laprs.—When the late King ‘Oscar was 

crowned, a party of these little people came to the 

capital with thirty reindeer as a present to his Majesty, 

who, they heard, had a large family ; and as pro- 

visions were dear, these creatures, they thought, would 

be an acceptable offeriag from his loyal Lap subjects, 

and a proof also of their goodwill towards him. 

Probably, they might think that he would drink 

the milk and eat the flesh, and clothe himself in their 

skins, and that her Majesty the Queen would sew with 

needles made of their bones, {and thread formed from 

their sinews. The Laplanders are s cheerful, simple- 
hearted, and loyal people ; they put great faith in 

their sovereign, though, of necessity, there can be but 
little intercourse with him. The party who brought 
down the reindeer were very ously received, and 
their present gladly acknowledged. Various enter- 

tainments were made in their honour, and on all such 


.. Bven the little mistakes which 
they made werd inoffensive from their child-like 

. At one party, at which ‘Tante Fredrik: 
from which 





Porte generally look upon mushrooms as a sort 
of luxury, Soi wok eee hotual article’ of food. Th 
inhabitants of Italy, France, Gerniany, and Russia 
use nino various species rej 


by us 
constitute 


a y. garicus 
notwithstanding its name, denot 


flavour, it is by far inferior to ris and ite 
varieties. This Agari isitus is largely used 


cus exquisitus 
for making cateup; it grows in the salt marshes in 
enormous quantities. 

As a nutritious article’ of food, the mushroom, per- 
haps, yields to none of the higher forms of the vege- 
table kingdom. ‘It is next in importance to butcher's 
And curiously enough, and which is, indeed, 
almost an anomaly, mushrooms breathe, or give off 
carbonic acid gas the same as animals, and absorb 
oxygen. Itis a very remarkable fact that these lowly 
plants come nearer to the animal kingdom than the 
higher forms of the vegetable world. 

Sul fungi do not absorb oxygen and give off car- 
bonio acid, but, as far as has been ascertained, all the 
edible species do. Of all vegetable productions, these 
are the most highly azotized—that is, they come 
nearer in their chemical composition to the flesh 
of animals than any other of the vegetable king- 
dom. 

Many of them, in addition to sugar, gum, and resin, 
have a peculiar acid, called fragic acid, and a variet y 
of salts. They also furnish considerable quantities 
of albumen, adipocere, and osmazome ; this last is 
the principle that gives its peculiar flavour to meat 


Tavy- 

Besides the solid in mushroom diet, we have what 
is well known to almost everybody, the expresséd juice 
called catsup, catchup, or ketchup. 

This word, which is spelt in various ways, is quite 
& puzzle to {emg ; Some suppose it to be derived 
from Kuck-hup, @ Hindostanee word for ‘turtle. In 
Viart’s Cuisimer Royal it is mentioned among the 
“ petite sauces” as ket-chop. If more attention were 
paid to these lowly forms of the vegetable kingdom, 
many @ good meal might be obtained by those who 
now feel the pinch, or want a dinner. 





Tue widow of Major de Vere, who was murdered 
by a private soldier shooting at him at Chathamy has 
been presented with a residence at Hampton “Court 
Palace by the Queen. 

A RemArkAsie Oure.—A young man wanted to 
marry a girl out in Wisconsin, but her rich parents 
forbade the match. The young’ man became sick— 
very sick—and had terrible fainting fits. The doctors 
were called, and said he would soon die, and he said 
he wanted to. The father of the girl*visited the 
pationt, and ‘agreed ‘with both him and ‘the doctors 
The poor fellow said that if he’ could tarry his Mary 
Ann he would die happily. “His dying request 
certainly could not be refused, and Mary Ann having 
no objections, the minister was’ sent for, ‘and the 
solemn ordinanceof martiage was performéd before the 
most solemn messenger of death shotild step in'to snatch 
away the gasping bridegroom from time to’ thé regions 
of eternity. Tho knot being securely tied, the patient 
rose from the hed’ a well man: ‘Tt’ was a great cure 

astonishing both the ¢ruél “parient’”'and the doctors 

but the bride acted as though she had expected it all 








into the night, as I imagined, and looking up fancied 


oceasions they behaved in the simplest ‘and most self- 





the time. 
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AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 
a rae a 
CHAPTER 1 


I was so happy that summer night-long ago. It 
seems now like a vision, or a dream; and yet I know 
it was my heart that was so at rest, so ful, as we 
stood at the garden gate exchanging fond good nights, 
Mark Anthon and I. ; 

For at last, after two years of waiting, impatient at 
times, on both sides, I am afraid, we had appointed the 
wedding-day. And I was 80 glad to be at peace with 
everybody that lovely evening—to have no painful 
want or longing, or troublous questions as to what 
was right in such a case as mine. 

And yet it was not a = hard case, although 
it had cost me much suffering. My mother had died 
when I was fourteen, and I, being the only child left 
out of five, filled the lonely heart of my father ascom- 
pletely as was possible for a child. Possibly I might 
have been more mature and graver than most girls of 
my age. Certain it is that after my mother’s death 
we were all in all to each other. 

I grew up to womarhood, kept the honse, and en- 
deavoured to meet the slightest wish of my father. 
He was es considerate, and loved me tenderly. 
Neither did he try to abridgé my enjoyments; yet, 
knowing how lonely he must be without me,I did 
deny myself many an indulgence. 

I rarely a 30 the pleasure parties of the village 
girls, though I must confess I had an attraction at 
home. that in # great degree compensated for these 
self-denials. I aid: like company, gaiety, young people, 
and their amusements. 

Our nearest neighbour was Mrs. Anthon, an elderly 
bes with one son, who was her comfort and de- 
1g 

A young man to be proud of, too; andI acknow- 
ledge it gave mea thrill of joy when I first began to 
realize that Mark took more pleasure in spending his 
evenings in our quiet little home than with the richer 
belles of the village. 

For though: passable, I was ‘no beauty, and my 
father, a plain; hard-working man, I knew, would never 
be able to endow me with much of this world’s goods: 

I had always liked MrseAuthon.' Since my mother’s 
death she had proved an invaluable friend and wise 
counsellor, f 

She had, too, a tender longing for a daughter; and 
somehow I slipped into the place no one’ bad) ever 
filled forher. 

In those.early days I stood a little in awe of Mark. 








[TuaT HAPPY SUMMER NIGHT. | 


He was ten years my senior; tall, strong, with that 
full physical developement and perfect health that 
always seems to carry with it an impress of man- 
hood. 

He was rather grave, but very gontle; his brown 
eyes were invariably soft, and his broad forehead as 
placid as a woman's. 

Oniy in the lines about the month, and the firm 
manner in which the lips shut together, did you read 
his force of character. 

And not always there, for a wonderful smile hovered 
about the mouth continually, breaking now and then 
into gleams of rarest tenderness. 

I don’t remember whether I thought him handsome 
of not, at first, but he always gave moe a sense of 
protection and rest, as ifhe was too really great and 
grand to entertain petty strifes, or'ambitions, or dis- 
likes. 

Yet was hein no wise a remarkable hero. A plain 
country farmer, satisfied with his life, making a very 
little money, but what was better than all, rendering his 
mother the happiest women in the world. 

Ivdon’t know how we fell in love. It was the 
natural growth of years and association. 

He was always a welcome guest at our house, and 
discussed ‘politics or the march of improvement in- 
every direction, with my father, who placed great 
reliance on his sound judgment. 

And there was the cosiest corner at Mrs. Anthon’s 
for me, the sweetest mother’s smiles, the tenderest 

i No wonder I went there go often. 

And so we drifted into love naturally, as I said. All 
the first years we showed it more by looks and little 
lingering clasps of the hand than by words. 

Those were dear, delightful days, happier, I think, 
than even after our engagement was announced. 

Father did not openly oppose, but I could see the 
idea of my marriage was not a pleasant ono to him. 

When he spoke of it, it. was as of something that 
might happen after a long while, about which there 
could not be the slightest possible need of haste. 

I was only nineteen, and bore it very well. A long 
engagement seemed no hardship then. 

Yet.I used to wonder sometimes what could so 
change the order of things that a marriage would 
appear right and natural, and I have no misgiving of 
heart when I went to my new home. 

For Mark could not give up his farm and come 
to my home, and my father, peculiar'in many respects, 
was so used to a quiet, almost solitary life, that he 
would never be comfortable as an inmate of another 
person's family. How, therefore, could the matter be 
arranged ? 













Mark waited patiently the first year; but as the 
second was going on in the same uneventful manner 
I could see he grew restless and chafed secretly. 

By degrees I began to discover a little coldness 
between him and my father. And then one day he 
openly asked me what I meant to do. 

“ Mother wants you so very much,” ho said. “She 
is eye Sy and would like to see me happily 
settled. e have talked it over many times, yet no- 
thing ever comes of it ;” and he sighed. 

’ “T don’t know how toleave my father;” and I sighed 
00. 

‘“*'Yos, that is it; yet what can ever be done? I 
was speaking to your father about it several days ago. 
He thinks he can never make a change. He has 
spent all his life in that old house, his wife and babies 
have gladdened it by their presence, and rendered it 
sacred by their deaths. I can readily understand the 
feeling. I offered him a home with us, but he declined. 
Must we spend all the sweetest years of our lives in 
this hopeless waiting ?” 

“ Have the two years been so long to you ?” Iasked, 
grieved for him as well as myself. 

“The last month has seemed longer than all. I 
could wait five years if I were sure at the end of that 
time you would become my wife. But then he will 
be older, and a separation must be more difficult and 
painful. Does it seem so very selfish in me to wish 
i begin life for myself? I have turned thirty, you 

ow.” 


“Oh, Mark!” I said, clinging closely to him, “ it is 
so hard for me to decide—so hard to leave him 
alons.” 

“TI know it, my darling ;” and the brown eyes 
grew luminous with tenderness, “and still it is hard 
to waste our lives.” 

He kissed away some tears which softened him— 
conquered him. And then he said he would wait. 
But patience appeared only another term for hope- 
lessness. 

I think with this constant wear my spirits began 
to faila little. Even if Mark did not utter a com- 
plaint on the subject, asad look in his eyes reproached 
me continually. 

Mrs. Anthon would kiss me with a sigh, and when 
the subject was touched upon, her eyes would fill 
slowly with tears. Father watched me, and grew 
more silent. 

On this day at the dinner table I noticed how little 
he ate, and that frequently his eyes settled upon me 
with « strange, wistful expression. He always rose 
first, but now he lingered, idling with an apple which 
he scarcely tasted. 
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Presently he came and stood behind my chair and 
sped his hands underneath my chin. . I trembled a 
You have been a good daughter to me, Ellen,” he 

1, at length. 

Che foolish tears rose to my eyes. 

Yes, a good daughter. But of late I'm afraid I 
ve not been quite just. It hag becn a hard trial to 

s both.” 

[ could notyns:er. Ob, why had I loved Mark 

well? Why iwust hearts.be continually torn and 

vided? 

He cleared his voice a little— 

‘No, Dhavenot been quite just,”"he wenton. “Itis 

sht that you should love and marry, it is the sweetest 

»ymance of life, the only true happiness. Looking 
ack on my own young days, I am afraid I could not 
ave been so patient as you and Mark. I could not 
ivegiven up the sweet young years of your mother’s 
fe, unless for illness or some important cause, and 
herefore I shall not claim yours.” 

I felt the hands under my chin tremble. 

“Dear father,” I began, “why can we not live 
gether? I can love you both-——” 

“No, Ellen, it is not practicable. To leave this 
ouse would cost me too great pang, and it would 
ardly be possible for Mrs, Anthon or Mark to do 
uch a thing. Yet I have resolved to keep you apart 
o longer. I have decided on a new step for myself. 
cannot stay here alone after you have married and 
sone away.” 

“ What will you do?” I stood up facing him, in a 
tramge tremour of excitement. 

“T shall marry also,” he said, gravely. 

‘Father !” 

“ My child!” and his arms were around me again, 
y head sank on his shoulder, and he kissed me ten- 
erly. He “was: not. demonstrative man; indeed, 
irely caressed, me. Drawing a long breath, he con- 
uued,—“ You must know, Ellen, that I mean no dis- 
sspect to your mother’s memory. I shall never love 

. woman as [ loved her.. But. it seems best to 
narry 

“You are going to do this for my sake,” I inter- 
upted. ‘Make yourself miserable, perhaps.” 

‘*No, not miserable. Mine is no hasty decision. 
[ have thought it over for weeks. I know you well 
nough to believe you would not go away from this 
10use and leave me alone. I thank yon for tLis deep 
ffection. I am proud of it, but 1 will not sacrifice 
rou. Now you'may go on with a light heart.. I want 
ou to get everything ready and be married as soon 
s you choose. Your mother leit many things for 
yu, and all else I .will cheerfully supply. After 
bat ——” 

I was in amaze of surprise and confusion. At 
ength I asked, almost under my breath, who would 
ill the place I was to leave? 

“Mrs. Bond,” he answered. 
all into good hands.” 

I was silent for several minutes. Mrs. Bond was a 
ray, entertaining widow of perhaps thirty-six; young, 
vhen compared with my father. 

Indeed, she’ rarely associated with grave, elderly 
eople, but chose her companions from among the 
‘ounger ‘portion of the village. 

She was.dependent on her Own, exertions for sup- 
ort, and, as a dressmaker, was in great demand. 
lverybody enjoyed her society. 

She was lively, good-humoured, and possessed the 
‘eady tact that enabled one to edapt herself to the 
hanges of time and place. 

Lut she was very fond of society, attended all the 
ierry-makings, and was applied to by. nearly every 
ne for advice on all such subjects. Weddings were 
ier great delight. 

The girls all told her of their engagements or their 
juarrels, and she displayed a wonderful faculty of 

smoothing out tangled paths. 

Yet I had never been drawn to her in this-confi- 
leutial fashion, and though I could not object to her, 
he marriage struck me as being extrémely;incon- 
sruous, 

My father was a very quiet man; bo disliked a 
,oisy house, confusion of any kind, gossipping, ‘or 
much visiting. 

And Mrs. Bond had always been used to such s 
arge circle of friends. How would they agree ? 

“ Well,” he said, at length, “it does not please 
you.” 

” [ made an effort to come out of my bewilderment. 

“ Dear father,” I began, “I want you to think that 
whatever contributes to your happiness also enhaneés 
mine. Yet I am afraid you mean to marry solely on 
my account.” 

“J will not deny that I could be happy and satie- 
fied with you all the rest of my life. Your ways suit 
me, and nothing ever jars between us... But if [ in- 
sisted on keeping you bere while I lived, your season 
for pleasure would be mostly past. Youth and hope 
would have faded, and I should die with the con- 


“ So you see I shall 





sciousness of having made yon a solitary old woman. | and calling up Rover, our great house dog. Pinning 


There would be noting left for you but mere exis- 
tence. So far as tlis is concerned, I confess I have 
been thinking of you. Lam conyinced, however, that 
I have no right to demand such @ sacrifice of you, and 
I have striven against the wish todo so. Ilike Mrs. 
Bond very much. She-was happily married for a 
number of years, and has enjoyéd the first romance of 
life - -- +=: if our lot is a little more prosaic now, we 
can Ouw ee content. She is perfectly satisfied to take: 
me, and you certainly need not have the slightest 
doubt about her future comfort.” 

There was a pleasant glow in his faceas he ended 
his sentence. My misgivings died away. 

“T shall be very glad,” I said, ‘to know you will 

” 


be happy. 
“ We shall see each othef every day,” he resumed, | 


“go the separation will be the less painfals, We need 





not call it a separation atall, in fact. An@pow, my 
child, .I want you to be happy. Snile, ok me 
for what I have given you.” : 

Instead, I kissed him with tears. _Butit was 
to be held to his heart, mamy moments, to-know by 
very silence that fell over us that he loyedme bet 
than words could <—*, 

Presently he unclasped his arms, took wp his old 
wide-brimmed hat, and walked slowly out of the | 
door. 

Then I took my sewing and sat down to think. 
Was it right and best that I should marry and leave 
my father? At first I could mot feel thorouglly. 
satisfied. 

Other girls gave up parents, friends, and perhaps 
duties. 

It was a perplexing subject, and I was glad when 
it came time to prepare supper. 

Father’s pleasgat, mood at the table cheered me a 
good deal. mS 

He had accidentally met Mrs. Bond that 
and she agreed readily to ouriplans. Did ste 
love him ? j “ee 

The thought helped me on. And afterwards, when 
I had seen father takesthe’ direction “to Mr. Wil- 
bur’s, with whose family Mrs, Bond boarded, and 
waited some moments in vain for Mark to come, I put 
on my bonnet and ran down to the little cottage. 

I found Mrs. Anthon alone. Mark had gone to 
the neighbouring town just after dinner and not yet 
returned. 

Perhaps he had. the first right to the glad tidings, 
but I was so anxious for some.one’s opinion that [ 
could not wait. 

It. was as well, after all, for her motherly approval 
and cordial joy filled me with delight. I was full of 
happiness when Mark came home. 

What a sweet, tender time we had! It was late 
before we could leave Mrs. Anthon, and then we 
lingered on the way, planning such bright) things for: 
the future. 

When we reached the garden gate, as he ‘would 
not come in, we said long, foud adieus over again and 
again. 

% ust as if we wanted to crowd all the bliss we could 
in those brief hours, lest there might never come so 
happy @ time in our after lives. 

I remember every act and word of that evening so 
distinctly, nay, even the. very thoughts. 

And how the unbroken sheets of silver moonlight 
lay over the broad meadows, or made cosy little 
nooks in the clumps of shrubbery. 

Andat one edge of the village, the bay, that was 
always our pride and delight, slept so tranquilly. 
Everything was at peace. 

I was too-happy to sleep, and after vainly trying 
the bed, rose and sat by the open window. 

The old high clock in the-hall struck twelve, then 
one. 

How the time flew! 

Presently | heard a stir in my father’s room, which 
was directly under mine. 

A sort of restless wandering, about, I thought, but 
the night was warm, so I did not feelalarmed. Then 
a heavy fall startled me, and springing up I ran down 
stairs and opened his door. 

The room. was in a flood of light. Father lay 
on the floor, just as if Le had, fallen from the edge 
of the bed.. I uttered-a cry of terror ag I tried to 
raise him. 

He was-either dead or insensible, and at first I was 
paralyzed by fear. What could I:do all alone? 

I had neverseen any dangerous sickness, either, and 
could not venture to surmise what this might be. 

I tried to revive him with some spirits of ammonia, 
but with no success, and then fell into a :passion of 
grief. He must surely be dead. I called to him 
frantically. I offered to give up my own hopes, that 
had looked so golden a moment before, to devote my 
life to him—anything—but it was all of no avail. 
The rigid face never stirred, the dear eyes never un- 
closed. 


it to his collar in a conspicuous manner, I bade him 
go and bring Mark. The intelligent and faithful 
creature seemed to understand my bidding, and gal- 
loped away. Then I went back to my vigil. Oh, the 
terrible waiting all alone there with nothing to do! [ 
could not even raise the bedy sufficiently to place it 
on the bed, so I sat down beside it and wept tears of 
jegony. The very happiness of the past hours seemed 
fo reproac!: me. I counted every second in those long, 
long moments, and at last I Weard Rover's bark. Pre- 
séntly a breathless rush through the bushes, and he 
camé leaping in at the window. He weut to the body, 
snuffed at it, and raised his eyes imploringly to me. 
The melancholy how! that burst forth seemed like the 
ery of a human voice. 
indie, unbarred the door and looked forth. 
ig with rapid strides. I almost fainted 
of relief when I found his strong arms 


my darling?” he asked, hurriedly. 
m to the apartment, and watched anxiously 
he made hasty exa 


» “He is not dead,” Mark said. slowly. “‘It may be 


is, and I ‘must go for@heidoctor immediately. 
will be here ina few agoments.” , 

_I did not strive,tedetain him. - Mrs. Anthon came 

trey and after vtsying the restoratives I 
, gave up @nd- endeavoured to com- 
fort.me. 

Tilt chill as marbleyPeould not even think. After 
the @octor came, I wentisbout-quietly as if my heart 
within me was quite dead. ‘ 

Mark’s first surmise proved*correct. It was para- 
> hice “For several days the caso appeared very 

ubtful, then there was s:decided improvement. In 
a month we bad certainty. 

My father would be Ness the remainder of his 
life, in all probability, yet he had recovered his mind, 
and mi for years. 

That whole month seemed like a terrible nightmare 
tome. “Mts. Anthon was most kind, Mark devoted, 
and one ofthe neighbours who had no family beside 
her husband, came to assist me in nursing. 

She was a large, strong, cheerful-hearted woman, 
and proved herself most valuable. But all this time 
the uncertainty had been so hard for me to bear, per- 
haps too the fear of death, for I clung to my father 
with a strange tenderness, and he could hardly endure 
te have me out of his sight. 

Nothing was said about our marriage. The ap- 
pointed day came and went. I buried the bright 
dream with it. Did such perfect happiness ever come 
to'any one? I thought not. 

When we understood how it must be with him it 
was necessary to make some new arrangements. Mrs. 
Lane, our nurse, proposed to remain if we desired it, 
— her husband was willing to take charge of the 

arm, 

He'was a good, honest, steady-going man, not par- 
ticularly bright, but faithful and industrious. Every- 
body thought us most. fortunate in thus being able to 
secure their. services. 

After these matters had . been concluded and the 

excitement over, we settled into a quiet way of living. 
I hardly: dared glanceinto the future. When Ithought 
of it at all, the conversation with my father came 
up. 
I remembered he had said he could not have relin- 
quished my mother except for some important cause. If 
her duty had been to those who had the firstclaim on her, 
what would they have done—given up each other, or 
waited?» What wasI todo? My first duty certainly 
was here. 
I had no right to leave my father in the hands of 
strangers, and perhaps I had no right to take upon 
myself new obligations that would interfere with these 
present ones. 

It was spring before Mark and I discussed: the 
matter. I had thought.deeply u the subject, and 
amid much pain, resolved to offer back: to him: his 
freedom, He heard me through patiently, listened to 
my reasons, my fears, and my plans. 

“My dear child,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘do you think 
I shall let you bear this burden alone? Do you 
ear" believe my patience is exhausted, my love worn 
out 

“Oh, no, no. But itis so long to wait: I did think 
at first it might answer for you to take the farm, and 
for as both to share in the care of my father, yet this 
will never be possible. He loves me with a sort of 
exclusive affection, and wants me always beside him. 
No one can tell how long it will last, and for you to 
waste all these years-——” 

“Loving you,” and he smiled. 

‘Yes, a woman who will have neither youth nor 
beauty when the time comes that you may make her 
your wife.” : 

“But a woman who will be dearer even than any 
fair young girl. Ob, Nelly, I can wait. I have been 
impatient in times past, but now you éhall-find some- 
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tl:ing, besides the loyer—a true and, sympathizing 
friend.” ‘ 
I had always known it. would end in this manner. 


Looking into the fervent brown eyes, I read such in-| get it, she would be wild, and think she loved to dis- 


exhaustible tenderness that it thrilled me with new 
courage and endurance. 
With this man’s love no lot in life could be entirely 
unhappy. 
I took up my burden. with a cheerful heart. I 
even felt happy with these long .years.of waiting 
between. 
I should prave to my father how ready I was: to 
sacrifice my pleasure to his comfort. 
The nextsummer Mrs. Bond married—a.man much 
more to her taste, I fancy, than my father would 
have been. 
When he learned how hopeless his case was, he 
had sent for her, and formally relinquished his claim. 
I think he.felt deeply burt.at the manner in which 
she had received her freedom. She appeared, to be 
greatly relieved, 
“Tam very glad he feels so about it,” she.said pri- 
vately tome. ‘‘ Nursing is one of the things that doesn’t 
come at all natural to me, and confinement in a sick 
room always affects my spirits. We could not have 
married, of course, and.I am glad be understands it. 
Some men are so unreasonable.” 
This was ell the love she bore him! I could have 
resented his wrong in anger, so heartless did hermanner 
seom. 
And then I wondered what would have.come if she 
had leved him. Nothing to me, perhaps, for he had 
passed the days of romance, and she spake truly when 
she said they could not marry. 
But it might have comforted him a little through 
those weary. times. 





CHAPTER II. 


I couNTED up my birthdays in silence year after 
year. They came in July,a few days before that happy 
time when the future seemed so near. 

I was twenty-one then, and four years made me 
twenty-five. On the whole, my father remained about 
the same. 

His mind, perhaps, was a little less clear, his temper 
more variable aud impatient, as one’s might naturally 
become after so long an illness, in which there could 
be no hope of recovery. 

Every day he clung more elosely to me. I began 
to realize, too, that k Anthon was notalways a 
welcome guest. 

More than once I had stolen softly into the sitting- 
room and sent him away, when my father was in one 
of his. restless, moo 

The sorrowful tenderness that came into the brown 
eyes almost broke my heart. 

How.hard it was! Yet I prayed for strongth, and 
tried not to faint under my cross. 

And now, it was summer again. Mrs. Anthon’s 
cottage was made glad by a guest, a gay young girl, 
beautiful as any dream. 

May Harlen’s father was a connection of, Mrs. 
Anthon, and not. knowing how to manage. this mother- 
less girl, he had sent her thither. 

Seventeen, perhaps, but still an eager, wilful child, 
who teased, caressed, and invariably carried her 
point. 

One could not be angry, or stern, hardly displeased 
with her for any length of time. 

Her beauty affected me.singularly. Not. exactly 
fear, or distrust, or suspicion, but a mingling of all 
feelings—a confused, unsatisfactory state of mind that 
Se swayed me to and fro after I had seen 

er. 


Something in her golden hair, that. always: floated 
in great waves, just deigning to break into,.curls at 
the end, and.in her eyes. of purple-blue, that varied 
with every expression, woke a feeling of insecurity 
and changeableness. 

Yet one could. not help liking her. She clung so 
to you, the slender hands crept into yours with such 
& beseeching clasp, the voice had a touch of entreaty 
that found its way to your heart at once. 

It was curious.to me that, father, of all others, 
should takesucha fancy to her. She cameup every 
day, bringing » handful of flowers, or some. little 
luxury to tempt his appetite. Mrs. Lane alone seemed 
proof against her fascinations. 

“I don’t like her,” she would say energetically, 
when we werealone. “ There’s something about her 
that alwaysmakes.me shiver. I should expect her to 
work evil wherever she went. She’s turned the heads 
of half the youngmen in the village, now. It’s lucky 
for youthat Mark Anthon can be depended on.” 


up. 
“Oh, there’s no fear of him,” Mrs Lane went on, 
Te-assuringly. “He doesn't seem to like her very 
much, and. 1 can see it nettles my lady.” 
“ Besides, she would not be apt tocare much fora 


“She'd care for anybody, while it lasted,” Mrs. 
Lane said. “She woulln’t-rest. day nor night until 
she dragged the heart out of a body. If she couldn't 


traction, and when it was won she’d dance over it, in 
search of another one.” 

I thong ht of this conversation later in the afternoon, 
when May came up. I don’t know why she should 
have chosen Mark for the subject of her discourse to 
father, but she did. 

Hea? offended her in some trifle, and she was 
bitter, vs .ity and exaggerated in that sort of ludicrous 
manner one can hardly help being amused at. 

She could mimic any one perfectly. I was not 
pleased, yet it did not in the slightest degree rouse my 
anger. 

“ Come down the path with me,” she said, in her 
imperious fashion, as she stood on the door-step. 

I did as she bade me. 

“ Mark Anthon is your lover ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“a Yes.” 

“ Well, why don't you scold me for geing on so 
about him? I called you out here to give you the 
opportunity.” 

I looked into the sparkling eyes with a smile: 

“ You are not worth scolding,” I answered. 

“Ob!” There was a disdainful curl of the lip. 
“You are « little afraid of me, though, confess.” 

“ No,” I said, resolutely. 

“Do yon dare me to try—with him ?” 

“No. It-would be both foolish and wicked.” 

“ He’s such a great bear! And then when he is 
kind and gentle with his mother, it makes me.angry. 
He is always gentle with you?” 

“Yes,” I said, proudly. ‘“‘ Considerate and fond, in 
spite of all these years of waiting that may go on no 
one knows how long.” 

‘“* Yet he is cross to me,” and she stamped her little 
foot upon the gravel, while a haughty light came into 
her eyes. “He hates me. I know he wishes | wasn't 
there, for he wants to sit and dream of you, and I 
torment him. How romantic you both are! I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t give him up?” 

“ | offered to once, but he was.too noble to consent.” 
“But when you get old and faded and worn, shall 
you not feel a little afraid of fair young faces?” and 
she peered curiously into my eyes. 

“When he ceases to love me I shall not care who 
attracts him,” I answered a little coldly. 

“Good-by, my dear,” and almost smothering me 
with kisses she danced off down the road. 

I couldn’t help feeling alittle glad that Mark did not 
thoroughly like her. Yet how strange and sweet and 
winsome she could be. 

She managed Mrs. Authon in a most curious 
fashion. She disarmed that lady’s reprimands by 
tenderest. endearments, she caressed and flattered 
with all the arch innocence of a child. And 
presently I noticed she began to take May’s part 
against Mark. 

It was bard for Lim, for he never could bear to 
gtieve his mother. By degrees I found my place in 
Mrs. Anthon’s heart was being filled. 

The ensuing winter was rather dreary to me. For 
the first time since I had accepted my fate I began 
to indulge in a restless, unhappy feeling. Mrs. Lane 
was not well a part of the time, which increased my 
care considerably. 

During the summer evenings I had been in the habit 
of strolling down the road, sure of meeting Mark and 
having a pleasant little chat. Thecold weather ended 
this. And often when he came up now May accom- 
panied him. 

He rarely staid any length of time, and there was 
a look in his face that began to pain me—a kind of 
anxious troubled expression. What didit mean? I 

could not summon sufficient courage to ask him, 

Not that he was less attentive, but the abstracted 
air, the infrequent smile, and the slow gait, betokened 
@ mind busy with some.problem. 

I don’t know when I first had the impression that 
a gulf was widening between us, but it came slowly, 

surely. 

One grey, chilly afternoon, father bad fallen asleep, 

and Mrs. Lane had gone to the village. I was alone 
in the sitting-room when I saw a bright face flash 

past the window. 

Then she came in—May Harlan, radiant as if it had 

been midsummer. 

“ Father is asleep,” I said; so she sat down on a 

stool close beside me, and took out her work, some 

trifle she was doing for Mrs. Anthon. 

We both indulged in a few common-place remarks 

and then fell into silence. Yet I could not help 

watching her, and thinking how wondrously beautiful 

she was. 

“T have written to my father to take me'away from 

here,” she announced, abruptly. 

“Why?” was my astonished rejoinder. ‘I 

thought you loved Mrs. Anthon so dearly—and the 





man so much olderand graver,” I replied. 





“JT do, Ido. I shall never be happy anywhere 
else. And yet I must go because—because—love has 
grown a torture to me.” 

“ A torture! What, love 2?” 

Her face crimsoned, her long eyelashes drooped 
over her checks, and theu with a sudden impulse she 
laid her bright head in my lap. 

“You don’t know anything abont it,” she began. 
“You are too cold and quiet ever to be tormented by 
such whirlwinis of passion; you can’t understand 
what it is to love some one better than your life, so 
well, indeed, that you are tempted to drown yourself, 
or end your existerce in any fashion, since you cannot 
have what would make it perfect. And thatis why 
I must go away. I love some one who cannot be 
mine. If I staid here it would killme.” 

I tried to look into her eyes, but she clasped her 
hands tightly over them. I knew whom she meant, 
and drew my breath with a quivering gasp. 

“ Does he love you?” I asked. 

“Yes, I know he does. He shows it in a hundred 
ways. But.a cruel bond binds him, shuts him for ever 
from happiness, for what avail is bliss when ‘one is 
old and weary ?” 

She dared to say thisto me! Every pulse’in my 
heart mutinied. I sprang up almost fiercely. 

“Did Mark Anthon send you here to plead his 
cause ?” I asked, and if a glance could have annihilated 
her then, I think mine would havedone it. 

Her calmness had a curious effect upon meas she 
apswered : 

“No, he did not send me. He willmnever ask for 
his liberty, but I know how dear it would be to bim.” 

1 wondered how she dared stand there and say such 
a thing. 

“ Do you never think,” she went on, “how you are 
sacrificing his life? While your father lives what 
can you ever be to him ?” 

“ All that he has hitherto required,” I said, prou'ly 
Then there wasa little stir outside, the door opened, 
and in came Mrs. Lane, accompanied by Mark. I had 
noticed, before this, how frequently they met, how 
often, when May was here, he came also. This in- 
stance was purely accidental, as 1 soon learned, but 
it affected me singularly. Was there some secret sym- 
pathy between them? She swayed nearly every one 
by a kind of magnetic impulse, I knew; but Mark, it 
seemed to me, was not a man to be won by such influ- 


ces. 

I watched. him narrowly, now. Father awoke, and 
we went into his room. Mark directed the most of 
his conversation to me, but I could see that his eyes 
were continually wandering to May. She was young 
and beautiful, a fascinatirg picture to look at, for 
every movement was grace itself. Her voice was so 
tender, her eyes so ready with a refined and delicate 
sympathy, that one could hardly refuse her admittance 
to his heart. 

I sat upa long while into the quiet night thinking 
them over. At first I said I could not give up Mark 
and make my whole after life desolate. No one could 
tell how long my duty here would last; indeed, every 
thought of happiness with Mark seemed to have its 
foundation in my father’s death, and this was why, 
for the past year or two, I had refused to talk about 
it with him, or dream it over by myself. 

Yet it was a bright hope at the end, and had often 
revived my drooping heart. But, after all, was it just 
to Mark? If he loved me he would wait willingly, 
doubtless; still, at the best, it was robbing these 
pleasant years of joys that might make them bright. 

I did not question my right to receive all this from 
him, while he loved me; but whatif he wearied of 
waiting and ceased to care? 

I put these sorrowful musings by, unresolved what 
course to pursue. I could not doom myself to such 
utter desolation ina moment. I must get used to the 
prospect by degrees. Alas! I had then tacitly con- 
fessed to myself a change was impending. 

It came at last. May Harlan talked of going, and 
lingered, as her father saw no reason for the change. 
Mark and she had occasiona) quarrels, when she would 
fly to me and blame him in her exaggerated fashion, 
and end by treating him more tenderly than before. 

I felt that he did not love her with his whole heart, 

but was bewildered, and perhaps a little flattered by 

her extravagant devotion to bim. 

We drifted so far apart that at last it became easy 

to say the words I once thought I could mever utter. 

So I gave him back his freedom, nay, more, insisted 

that he should take it. 

He did it reluctantly, I must confess. He was grave 

and tender, and insisted that we should always be the 

dearest of friends. If I had been less cold;:less reso- 

lute about my future life, I think I migbt»still have 

kept him. 

And shortly after this occurred the event I-had ex- 

pected—his marriage with May. Mrs. Anthon was 

growing feelle, and felt really glad to have the excite- 

ment over, anda prospect of permanent content be- 





place also.” 


ore her. 
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Yet she could not refrain from saying to me, amid 
lingering mother kisses, 

“Tf it had only been you!” 

Father was pleased, satisfied. He watched me in 
a wistful fashion, to see how I bore it, but I made no 
moan, and was, if possible, more cheerful than before. 
Looking at it with worldly eybs, it did seem » most 
sensible proceeding. 

At first I think Mark was very happy with his 
wife, but it was her misfortune that possession soon 
began to make any object pall on her senses. 

When she ceased to strive for anything, it lost its 
interest, and she always did cease as soon as her 
desire was gratified. 

This, i was the secret of her strange attach- 
ment to me, for I had never yielded to her sway. 

She made me a confidante now of her petty trials, 
all of which came from some imprudence of her own. 

I invariably espoused Mark's side, as I could see 
he was nearly always right. 

Yet I never dared sympathize with him, even in 
the depths of my own heart, for I knew it would be 
too dangerous. 

I did my duty each day without thinking of the 
morrow. 

Father seemed to sink gradually, to lose his faculties 
by slow degrees, and become more and more depen- 
dent on me. 

I noticed, too, a singular change in regard to Mark. 

Since his marriage, father had appeared much 
fonder of him; the little jealous feeling he had ex- 
hibited before had died out entirely. 

Summer came again. Seven years since a shadow 
had fallen on my page of happiness—since that bright 
night that still held the radiance of a fairy tale. No 
one remembered it with me. I kept my vigil in si- 
lence and sadness, and girded myself anew for seven 
more years. 

Mark and I had glided into a most common-place 
friendship. His face grew stern where it had once 
been grave, the smile became infrequent, and some 
threads of silver began to gleam amongst his locks. 

We never discussed May in the slightest particular, 
though in spite of all my efforts, I could not prevent 
her telling me the details of their married life. He 
was far from being happy, that I knew. 

The keenest wound he had received had been the 
death of his little baby, who came and went in a brief 
day, but remained long enough to open her sweet 
blae eyes upon her father, and leave a void in his 
heart. 

May scarcely heeded its advent or its death. She 
disliked children in general, though if her baby bad 
lived it might have changed her heart. 

As I said, I kept my vigil alone. Mark did not 
come up during the day or evening, though I after- 
wards learned he had gone to town. 

The season, however, worked nochange, and we 
glided into August. The sultry weather affected 
father very much : indeed, I began to fancy even my 
own spirits were depressed. 

One night Mark had been sitting with father until 
the latter fell asleep. Seeing this, he said: 

‘* Suppose you ask Mrs. Lane to watch him awhile 
and go down to see mother. She feels quite poorly 
and lonesome.” 

“Where is May ?" I asked; sorry the next moment 
that I kad been betrayed into such a question. 

“Off, as usual.” 

His tone was somewhat bitter. 

“TIT cannot make the house pleasant enough to 
attract her,” he added, after a pause. 

I began to talk about his mother, but I found he 
paid little heed to what I said. 

At length he began, abruptly . 

‘Ellen, I have resolved to leave this place; 
away.” 

I thought of the time when May had said almost 
the same thing. 

“ Your mother?” I asked, at a venture. 

There were so many rocks on which one might be 
wrecked that I chose my way carefully. 

“Poor mother,” he said, softly. “And yet she will 
see that it is best to go. I shall tell herall. And 
perhaps a new home will be better for May.” 

The danger then was for her. I was surprised out 
of my self-possession. 

Foolish I knew she was, wilful, independent, but 
that he should fear for her—had it indeed come to 
that? Was he not really unjust to her? I spoke 
eagerly, warmly. 

He turned suddenly in the path. It was a fitful 
summer night, with a strong south-east wind that 
blew up piles of purple black clouds, now and then 
hiding the moon and stars, now and then revealing 
them. : 

In the rift at that moment a flash of silver light 
shone full upon us 

That face—how it went to my heart! 
ing as was depicted on it startled me 

“Did you think,” his voice was low and hoarse, 


to go 


Such suffer- 





“did you think I could remain blind to the end of my 
days? Would to heaven I‘ had been so fortunate. 
And because I have come ont to the light, because I 
can see daily what a weak fool I have been, I cannot 
stay here and endure it.” 

“Don’t, Mark.” I entreated. “ Be calm.” 

“T-can be very calm, you know that well. I have 
eat by your father’s bed, listened, replied, and watched 
you, making-nosign. I had noright, tobe sure. I 
had bartered away your truth and love, for what ? 
a the madness of thathour!, Why was I so 
weak ?” 


“It may be for the best,” I replied. “ The long 
years of wai might have ended-in disappointment 
at last. And May loved you.” 

“Did she?” (There was a peculiar, scornful curl to 
his lip that pained me more than what I had suffered 
myself. “ And now you know why Iam going away. 
I cannot stay here and see you daily and not think 
of what I have lost. I am not sure but that Eshould 
end by hating her. She told me once how she went 
to you with a pitiful tale. Oh, Ellen, why did you 
give me back my freedom; but you could not have 
known how weak I was. Do you despise me?” 

“No,” I answered, tremblingly. And then I won- 
dered how far I had been right. If I had only 
strengthened him, if—but there was keenest agony 
in the thought. I turned away my face. 

“You understand now why it is best to leave this 
place. Iwant to be just and patient with her ; I want 
to comfort my mother’s declining years, and for my- 
self, I must not look back. Tell me what you think, 
is it right, Ellen ?” 

“ Yos, it is right.” 

“How strong youare. Heaven forgive me that I 
added to your already heavy burdens. And when 
we are for ever, will you think of me as one 
who is humbly trying to do his duty ?” 

I said I would. We had resumed our walking, and 
at that moment reached the cottage. Mrs. Anthon was 
overjoyed to see me, and pressed both my hands be- 
tween her trembling fingers. 

“ Where is May 2” her son asked. 

“She hasn’t come home yet. And I've been so 
lonesome. “ This last was uttered in a querulous tone. 
Mark frowned sternly. ‘I must go for her at once ;” 
he said, ‘‘ there is every appearance of a shower. Shall 
I take you back first, Ellen ?” 

“No,” I returned, “I will stay awhile, and I am 
not afraid.” 

He lingered a moment as if undecided, then walked 
slowly out of the room. 

I tried to cheer Mrs. Anthon a little, but my efforts 
did not seem of much avail. Presently we were sur- 
prised by the soft patter of raindrops, and though I 
was sorry to leave her alone, I felt I must return im- 
mediately. I ran nearly every step of the way, but 
though it was very cloudy now, and there were occa- 
sional flashes of lightning, the rain did not increase. 

It was Mrs. Lane's night for watching, and I was 
really glad to go to my room and be alone with my- 
self. I don’t know, either, that Mark’s confession 
surprised me so very much, for all these years a secret 
consciousness had been mine that I was the one love 
of Mark Anthon’s life. 

Yet this night it gave me less joy than ever before. 
I had relinquished him with a sort of prideful feeling 
that tortured me now. IfI hai been more patient, 
and less ready to doubt, from what might I not have 
saved him ? 

The storm began to increase fearfully. The wind 
roared and surged up in great gusts, vivid flashes 
seemed almost to set the very earth in a glare of fire, 
while the heavy thunder came with a crushing, crum- 
bling sound. How terrible it was. I had watched 
through many nights, but none so fearful as this, and 
at last, terrified beyond endurance, and knowing that 
I could not sleep, I crept down to Mrs. Lane. 

Something in her face startled me. “I was going 
to call you,” she whispered, with a strangeawe. “TI 
think there’s a change.” 

I went to my father'sbed. He appeared to be in a 
sound slumber, but there was a deathly pallor creep- 
ing over his face. 

“ Suppose we wake him,” I said. 

“T have tried and cannot. You know what the 
doctor said.” 

Yes, I knew well. The time I had dreaded was 
surely coming. I felt weakin every nerve. To be 
left alone now! 

I do not know what time the storm abated. I only 
remember I made frantic efforts to save the life now 
grown to be my all, but that morning the sun rose 
in a clear sky, and its first ray shone into the room 
on the face of my dead. My task was ended. 

It was still early when I saw Mrs. Anthon come 
up the path with tottering steps, her dress trailing 
over the dewy grass, so unlike her carefalness. She 
had been weeping too, and her eyes were still red. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ how will he endure it? How will 
he endure it ?” 





I — only of my own loss, and wondered if 
Mark been wild enough to break his mother's 
heart by a desperate lunge at fate. 

“You haye heard it all, then,” I exclaimed) And 
as I looked into her wondering eyes I read something 
else there. 

“Mark ?”—that was all I could say. 

“No, he wasn’t to blame, no one shall condemn 
him. He was always good and patient with hr, 
laid down his very heart for her to walk over. And 
he never dreamed they meant to go out on the water 
He had forbitiden her to go without him.” 

I took it all in at once. “May?” I - 

“ Poor May,” and the mother-voice softened ‘|: 
hardly seems as if she could be dead, she looks s» 
sweet and natural. But Il forgot,—I wanted you to 
comé down.” 

I forgot my own grief for the time and went. May 
Anthon had gone out sailing the evening before with 
a gay petty, and been overtaken by the storm. 

Wi @ few yards of the shore they lost the 
maragement of the sail, the boat had upset, and one 
young girl beside her had found a watery grave 

Their bodies had washed ashore immediately, and 
tew Mark Anthon was alone with his dead, even as | 

There was a week of funeral gloom in the village 
A strange awe fell over everybody. 

I walked quietly in the shadoW with my grief, not 
atterly forlorn, for there were still duties to perform, 
hearts to comfort. 

That autumn Mr. Lane bought my father's farm 
and I went to live with Mrs. Anthon. 

But it took Mark a leng while to recover from the 
shock of his wife’s death; yet at last we reached a 
peaceful haven. 

And though the gladness of that summer night can 
never come back to me, I am happy in his love . 

A.M 


LIONS, AND THEIR VOICE. 


Lrons — to attack game by seizing the flank 
near the hind-leg, or the throat below the jaw— 
points which instinct seems quickly to teach dogs of 
all kinds to assail, when in pursuit of the larger 
animals. 

Dr. Livingstone, while bearing witness to tlie 
enormous strength of the lion, truly wonderful when 
com: with his size, remarked, however, that al! 
the feats of strength, such as carrying off cattle, that 
have ceme under his observation, had been per- 
formed by dragging or trailing the carcass along tho 

und 


The tales of lions never devouring game save when 
killed by themselves are unfounded. We have seen a 
family of lions (they often hunt in families) in the 
Transvaal territory, quarrelling, like a pack of hungry 
hounds, over the putrid carcass of # horse, which 
had died of Paardsikté roneumonia) a few days 
previously, while the plains around were teeming 
with those countless herds of migrating game (ante- 
lopes and quaggas), of the numbers of which it is so 
dificult to convey an idéa to the fireside traveller 
A point where imagination has wrought wonders is 
in the matter of the lion’s voice. This fancy has 
been also demolished by Dr. Livingstone. “ To talk 
of the majestic voice of the lion,” he writes, ‘ is 
merely so much majestic twaddle. I have never 
found any one who could fairly distinguish between 
the roar of the lion and that of the ostrich, although 
the former appears to proceed more from the chest. ‘l'o 
this day,” he adds, ‘I am unable to distinguish one 
from the other, except by knowing that the forme: 
roars by night, and the latter by day only.” 

Jules Gerard is, however, more enthusiastic in his 
appreciation of the vocal powers of his favourites 
He remarks, that the sound of a lion’s voice a league 
off ages to an inexperienced observer as if close 
at hand ; and that he has frequently tracked lions at a 
distance of three leagues (nine miles), by the sound 
of their voices; he also testifies to a certain musical 
grandeur in the sound. 


—————=_ 


PerrrereD Burrato.—A St. Louis paper publishes 
the following paragraph : This extraordinary curiosity 
was discovered two years since by some trappers be- 
longing to Captain Bent’s company, lying on the side 
of one of the beaver dams of the Rio Grande of the 
North (a stream em itself into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia), whose waters, it is said, possess the petrifying 
qualities to an eminent degree, its shores abounding 
in specimens of various animal and vegetable produc- 
tions in a petrified state. The petrified buffalo is de 
scribed by those who have seen it to be as perfect in 
its petrification as when living, with the exception 0: 
a hole in one of the sides, about four inches in diam 
ter, around which the hair has been worn off, probably by 
the friction of the water, in which it must have lain 
for ages past to have produced such a phenomenon 
The hair on the hump and shoulders, neck, forehead 
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and tail, though converted into a smooth surface, may 
be easily discerned. The horns, eyes, nostrils, mouth, 
and legs, are a8.perfect in their stone as in their pris- 
tine state. The country in which this rare specimen 
was found is inhabited by the Huteaux, a roving tribe 
of savages, who subsist, a great portion of their lives, 
on insects, snakes, toads, roots, &c. This tribe baing 
particularly hostile to the whites, renders the acquisi- 
tion of this curiosity an undertaking not a little hazar- 
dous; notwithstanding this, and many other difficul- 
ties to be surmounted, such as distance, expense, &c., 
our enterprising citizen, Captain Charles Bent, con- 
templates procuring and ingens it to the United 
States with him, on his return from Santa Fé, during 
the ensuing autumn. 

A Swepiso Tracgpy.—The Reders, both on the 
father’s and mother’s side, belong to an old historic 
Swedish family, The annals of this country abound 
with tragic incidents, none of which seem to me more 
tovohing Sona the following, as related by the his- 
torian Fryxell, and immediately connected with the 
Reders:—The wicked Christian I., surnamed the 
Tyrant, seized and beheaded Sir Lindorm Reder and 
bis servants in Jénképing: after which, seeing by 
chance his two little boys, the one eight and the other 
six, and fearing that they might grow up to revenge 
their father’s death, determined to take their lives. 
The elder boy was first led out and beheaded; the 
younger was then brought out for the same purpose, 
but he having no idea of what had happened, and 
seeing his brother’s clothes lying in a heap, and his 
stained shirt above them, turned with childish inno- 
cence to the executioner, saying, ‘‘Dear man, don’t 
stain my shirt like my brother's, for then mamma will 
whipme!” The executioner melted at these words, 
threw his sword away, saying, ‘‘I would rather stain 
my own shirt than thine!” But the tyrant remained 
untouched, and calling for another man less merciful, 
both the child’s head and tat of the first executioner 
were struck off together.— Twelve Months with Fredrika 
Bremer in Sweden. By Margaret Howitt. 


ON BOARD THE YORK. 


We sailed from Liverpool on a dark spring day, 
with » lowering sky above, and rough waves below, 
a keen wind blowing from the shore, anda i 
of afar heavier breeze when once we were well out 
at sea. 

The passengers in the chief cabin were few, and 
some of them were already lying in their berths be- 
fore we had left the Mersey fairly behind. 

One lady, however, who seemed a better sailor than 
ber companions, remained in the saloon reading a 
book, while the doctor andI sat chatting, not very 
far away. 

Seeing my medical friend glance curiously once or 
twice that way, 1 took an opportunity of following 
his example. 

My scrutiny was well rewarded, for never had I 
seen afairer face. Soft, dark eyes, shaded by long, 
sweeping lashes, a finely oval face, framed in bands 
and braids of jetty hair, a small mouth, whose expres- 
sion of patient, hopeless sadness struck me more 
forcibly than anything else—had I been an artist, in- 
stead of a mere penny-a-liner, my sketchbook would 
indeed have contained a gem. 

While I sat gazing at her, rather rudely, perhaps, 
the raised her eyes suddenly and they metmyown. A 
faint flush dyed her pale cheek, and in a moment or 
two she rose. from her seat, laid down her book, and 
retreated to her cabin. 

Feeling vexed and annoyed with myself for having 
so manifestly driven heraway, I turnedagain to the doc- 
tor,and wasabout to makea remark to that effect, when 
s tall, handsome man, apparently about thirty-five 
years of age, entered the cabin, and strolling to the 
farther end, sat down upon. the sofa, and took up the 
very book which the young lady had been > 
I was almost as deeply impressed by his appearance 
as I Lad been by hers. 

Although dressed in plain clothes, his frank, open 
air, his sunburned cheek, and lnnghing dark blue eyes, 
proclaimed the gallant sailor as plainly as if he bad 
been giving orders upon his own quarter-deck. 

But, in spite of his careless manner, he seemed 
at this moment absent and ill at ease, and turned the 
leaves of the book over and over, as if he were more 
engaged with his own thoughts than in its contents, 
however inter they might be. 

Suddenly he started, and glanced narrowly at the 
fiy-leaf. Something was writien therein that made his 
»wartby cheek flush deeply. 

He bit his lip, considered for a moment, and then 
coming towards the doctor, asked him if heknew where 
the list of ers could be seen. 

Being ref to the r for the information 
required, he went on d and I, having the ccri- 
osity to gee what had startled him so, took up *he 
book, which he in his turn had left upon the svia. 





It was a volume of Tennyson's poems, bound in blue 
and gold. 

On the fiy-leaf was written, in a delicate running 
hand, “ James to Hilda. For ever true.” And one 
leaf was turned down at the well-known lines, 
4 Break, break, break, on thy cold grey crags, ob, 
sea.” 

‘Here is indeed a romance,” thought I to myself, 


as I replaced the volume, and awaited the next act in- 


the drama, which I fancied was about to be unfolded 
before our eyes. 

he second bell rang, and all who were able to leave 
their cabins seated themselves at the bountifully 
spread tables, determined to do full justice to the 
dinner. 

AsI took my place, I found the gentleman whose 
appearance had so interested me directly opposite, and 
even while I answered some observation of his about 
the weather, the young lady left her cabin, and took 
a seat a little farther down. 

She glanced timidly towards him, but he looked her 
full in the face, as he might have looked at any 
stranger. 

Sorely puzzled, I watched them both as the meal 
progressed. The doctor's keen blue eyes were also 
often bent upon the pair; but no one else appeared 
to connect them with each other in their minds at all. 

My sailor neighbour talked rapidly and well, during 
dinner ; but I noticed that he ate but little, though he 
drank a great deal of wine, andhis eyes shone with a 
strange, restless light, as if he knew that some impor- 
tant crisis in his life was fast approaching, which he 
ar ed dared to meet, yet knew not well how to 
avoid. 

The young lady ate little or nothing, arose from the 
table before theothers, and repaired to the deck. The 
captain looked after her with a scarcely perceptible 
frown, bit his lip, gave a slight shrug of the shoulders, 
and applied himself once more to his wine. 

When we went on deck, the young lady stood by 
the lifeboats alone, her folded hands resting on the 
gunwale, and her blue eyes gazing down intently on 
the water. 

How often since that evening have I recalled her 
face and form as she stood there, thinking—ah ! what 
was*she thinking ofas she watched those cold, dark 
waves ? 

The captain (for though s passenger on this vessel, 
this was his proper rank on his own) walked up and 
down the deck a few times with me, then begged to 
be excused, in order that he might indulge in s 


cigar. 

Aband of German emigrants on the main deck be- 
gan to sing, most sweetly and sadly, some songs of 
the Rhine and their fatherland, and most of the 
cabin passengers went forward to hear them. The 
young lady alone remained in her place; and with 
music, song and moonlight, the evening came gently 
on. 

When the bell rang for tea, I saw that the captain 
was standing only a little way from her. ed 
them to obey the summons, and as I did so, I heard 
her.murmur in a pleading tone: 

“ James, forthe love of heaven, do not treat me 
so. You know how I love you! How can you be 
so cruel ?” 

“ Why did you follow me ?” he replied, in a tone of 
extreme annoyance. ‘‘ Why could you not stay in the 
home I gave you——” 

“While you were absent for months and years— 
caring nothing, thinking nothing of me? I could 
a do it, James, angry as you are with me for coming 

ere.” 

“ Cursed folly!” he muttered, between his teeth. 

“Oh, James! to follow you—to give up my whole 
life—perhaps my very soul—for your sake!” 

“ Yes—it is folly, Emily. What on earth am I to 
do with you—I who pass with all who know me asa 
single man? Ifyou had only remained in England 
all would have been well ; but now, by following, you 
have put me into such a position that I am at a loss 
what to do.” 

‘No one shall know what you are to me,” she re- 
plied, sadly. ‘I have kept the secret faithfully so 
long—I have broken my poor mother’s heart, and 
almost my own, to screen you, as youknow. But, 
oh! James, will you never own me? never cease to 
be ashamed to say that you love me ?” 

She laid her hand upon his arm as she spoke. He 
shook it off almost pein” 

“Have you no sense, Emily? If any passenger 
sees you—by heavens! there is one now—the lady 
who watched you so closely at dinner. Don’t speak 
to me again till we get to land, and then I will see 
what can be done to remedy the trouble your stupid 
folly has brought upon me.” 

Without another word he turned and left her. She 
looked after him, as he descended the cabin stairs, 
with such a fixed, yearning, pitiful gaze, that my 
heart ached for her; but she took no notice of me, and 
after a moment I followed bim. 





Among our passengers was one of whom I had 
heretofore taken very little notice—a gay young 
widow from the Sister Isle, whose merry laugh and 
rattling tongue gave a flat contradiction to the mourn- 
ing garb which she still wore. 

Her hair and eyes were black as jet; she hada 
round, pleasant face, a small mouth, a jovial smile, and 
a neat, trim little figure. 

By some strange fatality, her bright, careless face 
attracted the captain, who was probably sick to death 
of himself and the unspoken mystery in which he 
was enveloped ; and when I reached the table, he was 
busily engaged in helping the widow make the tea, 
and handing cups here and there with the greatest 
alacrity, to the manifest annoyance and disgust of the 
stewards, who did not exactly relish having to stand 
eg wall, like so many automatons, with nothing 
to do. 

Presently the young lady entered, and took » seat 
near me. 

She accepted a cup of tea from my hand with a 
gracious bow, and a sweet smile ; but she ate nothing, 
and watched the laughing couple at the head of the 
table with eyes of pained wonder and surprise. 

By and by she glided noiselessly away, and when 
we went up again, to enjoy a moonlight stroll on 
deck, she was in her old place, and never turned her 
Te when I took my stand within speaking distance 
of her. 

The captain was walking slowly up and down, but 
this time he seemed to think little of his evening 
cigar, for the widow was hanging almost fondly on 
his arm, and looking up into his face, as she talked, 
with those glances which widows have known so 
well how to give, from the days since Mrs. Wadman 
tried the power of her beautiful dark grey eyes on 
“my Uncle Toby,” to the present time. 

I never knew yet—perhaps I never shall know to 
my dying day—what magical influence is exerted by 
the sea air upon the temperaments of particular in- 
dividuals. 

People who, on land, would be simply civil and 
courteous to each other, seem bitten with a mania for 
flirtation the moment the deck of a vessel bends and 
sways beneath their feet; and the eyes that would 
only brighten with laughter over a sentimental speech 
on shore, grow strangely soft and tender, as they 
look their answer by the mellow light of a summer 
moon, ‘far out at sea.” 

And since the mere birds of passage fare so badly, 
how can those escape whose home is for ever on the 
fickle waters ? 

I wonder any man alive can trust his wife on such 
a voyage alone. 

I wonder still more that any woman alive, who has 
ever crossed the ocean herself, can be bold or foolish 
enough to _— one of the good-looking, faithless, 
flirting sons of Neptune, who, with 

One foot on sea, and one on land, 

To one thing constant never, 
must, out of pure necessity, be for ever off with the 
old love before they have had half time to be on with 
the new, and who can no more be constant (after they 
have given their hands, and such minute portions of 
their hearts as successive voyages may have left 
them) than they can fly over the moon that shines so 
solemnly upon their vessel’s track. But I am di- 
gressing from my tale. 

The German emigrants recommenced their songs, 
and the captain and his fair friend paused with the 
rest to listen. 

At last came that exquisite gem of Franz Abt’s, 

“ When the swallows homeward fly,” and the silence 
of the listeners was so profound that one might 
almost have heard a pin fall upon the moonlit 
deck. 
When they ceased every one drew ‘. long, deep 
breath, then came a ringing cheer of f’.auks, cordial 
good-nights were exchanged, and the evening's 
pleasure and the first day out were at an end. 

The captain and his companion strolled towards the 
place where we still stood. 

“IT must go down to the cabin now,” said the 
widow. ‘It would bea sin not to sleep well after 
that exquisite song. To-morrow I will endeavour to 
make you retract all the heresies you have been 
talking to-night !” 

“ About love ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What should a rough sailor like xe know——” 

“ Nay, that is sheer nonsense. Dc you mean to say 
that you have never loved?” 

“ Never,” was the low reply. ‘Unless what I feel 
now is its first dawning, Ido not know from ex- 
perience what true love really is.” 

Don’t,ask me to teach you,” said the widow, laugh- 
ing. “Two such heartless creatures as you and I 
would never make much progress in the science. 
Good night, and pleasant dreams.” 

She gave him ber hand; he bent above it for an in- 
stant; then she tripped down the stairs humming the 
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last lines of the song they bad just heard, and he, 
looking across the deck, suddenly espied my neigh- 
bour without seeing me. In an instant he was by 
her side. 

“You ought to go below,” he said, in a low but 
harsh voice. ‘For heaven's sake, do not behave in 
this strange manner, unless you wish all to be known 
to the whole ship.” 

She turned and lookedat him. Ah, that look must 
often haunt him now. Her face was pale as death, 
her blue eyes shone like stars. 

“James,” ehe said, “all will be known now. ‘I heard 
what you said to that woman, that you had never 
loved. God forgive you. And me, too,” she added, 
wildly, “ for I can bear no more.” 

Before he could speak or stay her—before even he 
or I had the least idea of her intention—she sprang 
suddenly forward; there wasa heavy splash in the 
water below, a faint cry, and all was over. 

For one instant I stood perfectly horror-struck and 
motionless. Not so my companion. 

“ A woman overboard! Stop the engines,” he cried, 
hoargely, and the next instaut he was over the side 
after her 

Sailors and passengerscame running aft in the wild- 
est confusion ; the ship was stopped, a boat was low- 
ered, and in a few minutes we saw the captain 
swimming slowly towards us, almost exhausted, with 
the form of the young girl lying heavily across his 
arm 

They dragged him and his burden on deck with 
ringin,; cheers, which died into a sudden silence as 
they gazed at the white, set face of the woman he had 
saved 

Saved! Her cheek was pale, her blue eyes fixed, 
yet round her parted lips an angelic smile was play- 
ing, as if she had met even that fearfal death without 
a fear, happy in the thought that the sudden revival 
of his long silent love had prompted him to risk his 
life for her own. 

They laid her carefully down upon the dech 
the doctor came forward and knelt at bh 
moment's examination sufficed. 

He rose to his feet, and looking, not at us, but 
straight in the captain's face, said coldly 

“Nothing willrevive her—allmy remedies are use- 
less here. She is dead!” 

As he spoke he sprang forward and caught the 
captain in his arms, for he was falling by his victim’s 
side. 

The sudden shock bad been too much for him, and 
before the hour of midnight tolled from the ship's 
bells, the stroug man who had embarked that day, in 
all the pride of health and strength, lay tossing to 
and fro upon his narrow bed, delirious and scarcely 
expected, even by the sanguine physician, to survive 
the blow. 

Few would have recognized the gay and gallant 
captain in the bent and feeble invalid who lauded 
two weeks later. 

His secret, whatever it might Lave been, sleeps 
safely in the sea, with the corpse of that fair young 
girl, and where his home at preseut may be, | cannot 


and 
A 


a, 


er slue. 


gay. 

No doubt the tragedy, dreadful as it was, has faded 
entirely from the memories of many who witnessed it; 
but it ig as fresh as ever in mine, and when! gaze 
at the little volume of poems, which will have always 
a place in my library, and read those lines: 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me, 
that moonlight night, that quiet sea, that sad and 
lovely face, rise up before me, and 1 thauk heaven that 
my couscience, stained though it may be with many 
au error, can never be like his who worked the sor- 
row and wrought the woe that ended in that ocean 
grave M. W. &. G. 


THIRSTANE 
didn lili 
CHAPTER X1X 


Ix eo chauced that iv all those weeks Rachel aud 


Mr. Sherwin had not met, although her secret desire. 


to see him again was as stroug as ever, and her 
thoughts often reverted to the interview they had held 
so long ago. 

He was atill ignorant of the fate that lad. brought 
Rachel near to him; alihough Alice had several 
times spoken of Mrs. Ward in his presence, and even 
asked him to call upon her, some interruption in the 
conversation prevented his learning the only fact 
which could have given him any interest in the ap- 
parent stranger, namely, that it was the girl whom 
he had encouutered upen his first return to his old 
home, and whose uucouscious revelations had been 
the cause of his turning back whea the object of his 
journey was in sight. 

But one morning, while he sat reading his paper in 
the breakfast-room, Alice and Miss Staunton spoke of 
their new {rience 





“If L were forced to live with that man,” Alice 


said, after relating some exploit of the husband which 


had displeased her, “I should certainly do something 


desperate.” 

“T trust you would perform your duty,” 
Staunton replied ; “it would be the wisest thing uader 
such circumstances.” 

“Then my duty would soon lead me away from 
him,” she answered, very. rebelliously. 

“Why, Alice!” exclaimed her friend: “I am 
astonished to hear you express such sentiments.” 

“ Tean't help it, Stanny; I do dislike that creature 
immensely—he looks as though he were cut out of 


wood; | don't believe. there isa joint im his whole 


body.” 

Mr. Sherwin was roused by the energy of her 
tone, and looked up from his paper with a smile, 
saying: 

‘*Who are you declaiming against’ with se much 
earnestness, little girl ?” 

“ Mr. Ward, uncle; do you know him?” 

“Ward? I think I have met him+—what then?” 

“ Nothing, only I do not like him.” 

“ Unfortunate man to have met with your lady- 
ship's disapproval.” 

“Now, you are going to be satirical and unplea- 
sant,” said Alice, with mock pettishness ; “ tliat will be 
worse than Mr. Ward's ponderous dignity.” 

“ Where did you meet the gentleman ?—he seems 
to trouble your thoughts greatly.” 

“ Why, uncle; he is the husband of the lady whom 
I wished you to call upon—don’t you remember my 
speaking of her?” 

“T must plead guilty to the rudeness of having for- 
gotten. Whois she?” 

“Oh, a very remarkable. woman: indeed ; please 
do n't lift your eyebrows in that way, I know perfectly 
well what you mean! But she certainly has won- 
derful talent—Mr. Cross says sheis a genius and would 
make a great artist.” 

“She isa very charming womaa, sir,” added Miss 
Staunton; “I am sure you would entirely approve of 
her as an acquaintance for your niece.” 

* Any one who pleases Miss: Staunton must meet 
with my approval,” he anewered, politely. 

“It was Mrs. Meredith that introduced me,” Alice 
said. “ They are great friends. But, uncle, you 
ought tokuow something about her yourseli.” ° 

“ How so, my dear?” 

“She was brought up near your country-place— 
lived there all her life until her marriage.” 

Mr. Sherwin gave a quick look and sudden move- 
ment, but Alice was busy with her flowers and Miss 
Staunton beuding iadustriously over her embroidery, 
so that neither of them noticed his emotion. 

“What was ber name?” he asked, calmly enough, 
after an instant’s pause, which had restored his com- 
posure, for in his life perfect self-control had been a 
lesson more necessary to acquire than any other. 
“What did you say her name was, Alice ?” 

‘*Rachel—what was the name of that queer old 
woman, Miss Staunton—I never can remember ?” 

* Holmes, I think.” 

“ Yes, that is it, and Mrs. Ward's name was Rachel 
Holmes.” 

Mr. Sherwin leaned back in his chair and shaded his 
eyes with his hand. There was a look of passion and 
grief through the whiteness of his face, but his pain 
found no vent in words. 

Perhaps his thoughts had gone back into the past 
—were moaning about the grave of Rachel's dead 
motiier—but whatever the memories were that dis- 


turbed him, whatever the pang was that wrung his? 


heart, they left no outward evidence beyond the pale 
anguish in his face. 

Alice was pulling the dead leaves off her geraniums, 
andsinging the while in low snatches. 

“You must have known Miss Holmes, uncle 
said. 

“T did know her once,” Mr. 
quietly. 

“Tue most singular woman! Really, I never think 
of her without being frightened.” 

Some mention of the visit Margaret had made to the 
house during her uucle’s absence was on her lips, as 
it had so often been: tien thie wild entreaty of the 
woman’s facecame back also, and she could not break 
her promise of sileuce. 

“I suppose you never saw Mrs. Ward, uncle?” 

“Mrs. Ward?” he repeated, in a sort of surprise, as 
if he had already forgotten the name. 

“* Yes, her niece !—Dear me, what ails you, uncle, 
you pay noattention whatever?” 

“Rachel, you mean?” he asked. 

“Well, her name is Rachel, but it sounds oddly 
enough to hear her called so.” 

= Sherwin collected his thoughts with a strong 
eflort. 


es 


she 


Sherwin, replied, 


“ Probably she was never called anything else 
“T bave s¢en her 


during her girlhood,” he replied. 
tov; she was quite young at that time.” 





Miss 


“Why, she never meéntiuned it when I spoke of 
ou.” 
“ Perhaps shedid not remeniber the fact.” 

“ And will you go with me some day to see her?” 

“Most certainly; T- once knew her family very 
well. I am glad you have met her, Alice ; I am certain 
that _ could not choose a more worthy friend.” 

““There !” exclaimed Alice. ““ He is going crazy 
over her, like all the rest. I do’ believe the creature 
isa witch.” 

Mr. Sherwin laid down his paper and prepared t 
leave the room. 

““Are you goibg owt, wncle ?” Alice asked. 

“Yes; it is'after ten o'clock.” * 

She went up and kissed him with her usual affec- 
tionate manner, and as he turned away he said : 

“Tomay oall on Mrs. Ward while I am gone,’ Alice 
—I_ knew her friends well: enough to take thai 
liberty.” 

After he had left the room Alice fluttered -abou: 
her flowers for a few moments, then threw herself in 
an easy:chair and absently watched Miss Staunton’s 
busy fingers at their work, 

“I wonder if-he will find Mrs. Ward as charming 
as every one else does,” she’said at last. 

“T:-bhave no doubt,” repliéd her companion ; “you 
would be disappointed if he did not.” 

§ i know that very well. “Somehow, Emmy, I pity 


rs 

* She does not seem to me a special object for com- 
miseration.” 

} - “d-don’t-believe that she is very happy.” 

“ My dearchild, whatan assertion to make!” 

“Phere is nobody here to repeat if—Pug can't and 
you won't.” 

“She has:enough to make her happy,” returned 
Miss Staunton, “and certainly her manners are quite 
gay.” 

“Yes ; but there is a restless expression in her 
eyes—she seems to be looking so far off. ‘Then that 
man—say what you will, I cannot like Mr. Ward.” 

“ He is no favourite of mine; certainly ; but the in- 
ference is, Mrs. Ward liked him, since she consented 
to be his wife.” 

“ That is the strangest thing—how ever those two 
happened to marry! Well; Stanny, there certainly 
are a great many thingsin this world that I cannot 
understand.” 

“ Anda great many Over which it is worse than 
useless to puzzle yourself.” 

“ As ifone could avoid it! That speech of yours 
sounds very wise, Emmy, but I should like to know 
how I am to help wondering about’ things ?” 

‘ By finding something ‘to do,” returned Miss 
Staunton, coolly; “really, Alice, you have grown 
quite idle; formerly you were always occupied about 
some duty.” 

““We go outso much,” Alice said, alittle confusedly , 
“one really has no time for anything.” 

“T often see you sit for hours together without a 
book or any work, leaning your head on your hand 
as you do now, and not even hearing if one speaks to 
you.” 

Alice coloured’and pulled impatiéntly at the’ bows 
of her dress. 

‘* Please don’t scold, Stanny,” she said; ‘Ef don't 
want to’ hear you.” 

“Tam not scolding, my deargirl ; you are too old 
now for me télecture, but I do not like to see you 
growing restless and unhappy.” 

“ Why, I am not.” 

“Perhaps you go out too much ; I think if we were 
to settle at home a little more it would be better for 
you,” 

“I don't wish to be shut up like Mrs. Ward. | 
really believe her husband will not let her go—sle 
might as well be a nun at once.” 

“She has a great deal to occupy her ; I never saw 
a woman pay such strict‘attention to her duties, be- 
sides finding so much time to paint.” 

“But she enjoys societysee her out anywhere— 
re is merry as a bird until that husband scowls at 

er ” 


“She enjoys society, but then it is in moderation.” 

“Upon my word, you have caught oné of Mr. 
Ward's)phrases—oh, Stanty, Stanny, iow evil com- 
munications do corrupt good manners!” — 

Miss Staunton’ laughed ‘heartily, as she often did 
now, but Alice sighed in the midst of her own mer- 
riment. 

During the past monthsa few shadows had crept 
over the loveliness of her face—the thoughtless, 
careless happiness of early girlhood had gone for ever. 

“That is the door bell, I am sure,” said Miss 
Staunton, rising hastily from her clair. 

“You need not’ run away if it is.” 

“ Yes; Ihave made up my mind to finish this’ work 
— noon ; if I am stopped by visitors I shall not be 
able. 

“1° ts tiresome té be always seeing people,” Alice 
wai.., svurewhat freti..lly, but Miss Stauuton had made 
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good her escape into the library, and did not hear her 
remark. 

In a moment the door from the hall opened, and 
Leonard Thirstane entered, saying : 

“Your new servant wanted to be very elegant and 
show meup-stairs, but I declined.” 

Alice turned quickly, and the beautiful colour that 
was her greatest charm deepened on her cheek. 

“ Are you all alone this morning ?” he continued, 
taking a seat near her. 

“My uncle went out some time since, and Stanny 
ran away when she heard the bell ring.” 

“A sudden fit of timidity ?” 

“Ob no; only one of her industrious days.” 

“Which you were not imitating, if: one may judge 
from appearances.” ‘ 


“ but, to tell the truth, 1 am dread@fally dull this anor- 
ning—Emmy was lecturing me jist before youwcame 
in ” ™ . 


“Then you ought to thank «me for having iuter-) 


rupted the discourse, and so saved your earse@nd con- 
science.” , 

“IT don’t owe youany thankwabell ; I hadwiaaghed 
her out of it myself.” a 

“You only say that to save yourself the trowble of 
being grateful—this is a ghia world.” 

“ And pane better reat of ae rH A 
You were to have come aud per! 
me in chess playing—I really want to] i gun 
well, for I get quite jealous of always: bi mnole 
ask Stanny to play instead of me.” ba a 

“I came to-day for the purpose, but if thine is: youn) 
reason, I have three minds to depart ationce. 

“Til-natured thing, why ?” 

“I thought you were learning because I desired it,” 
he fry sre ‘ ; ae * 

lice tapped the carpet impatiently with her , 
betraying both pleasurs and Tenstonueane we 

“You are very vain,” she said; would that be 
a sufficient reason, I should like to know ?” 

“You werealways a puzzle to me, so I am unable 
to decide,” he said, giving her one of his quiék, 
searching glances, but Alice only looked very pretty 
and very mutinous. 

She was always on her guard nowin Lgonard’s 
presence, and that necessity spoiled even the little 
Lappiness which might thus bave been gained. 

“ Where is the chess-table ?” he asked. 

“Yonder in the ‘window-seat'; I was amusing 
myself before breakfast with trying different’moves.” 

“ You only ‘tell that for the pleasure of tiaking me 
believe you an early riser.” 

“You mean, that youare angry because I’ am so 
much more active than you—I remember your old 
indolence of a morning.” 

“Tam up-very early now, whatever I did onco ; 
it wastwo hours hard work before you were awake 
that gave me leisure for this visit—where is your 
gratitude ?” 

“Since you have become industrious you appear 
detormined to kill yourself ontright.” 

“Tam ashamed of having wasted so nruch time:” 

“I am glad, very’ glad,” Alice said, with real 
feeling. “My uncle is perfectly happy, he talks of 
you day and night, and in the most extravagant 
terms, to all patient listeners.” ; 

“T am afraid then he confines his praises to’ a cho- 
sen few,” Leonard said, laughing. 

While théy talked he badset the chess-table before 
her and arranged the pieces upon it. They began to 
play more carelessly without doubt than would have 
pleased a proficient in the game, often interrupting 
themselves with merzy speeches and pleasant laugh- 
ter. 

Yet neither of the two was satisfied or at rest, al- 
though for the little time they were together each 
was happy auc content. 

Since the day of their ride, when Alice was thrown 
from her horse, everything in which she had a part, 
even her own thoughts, had undergone a great change. 

Beforethat time her girlish innocence had kept her 
unaware of the dream in her heart which might brin 
so much happiness or misery, bat-since then it ha 
slumbered no ‘more. ; 

There had'come upon her that most solemn reve- 
lation in the life of woman—tlie knowledge ‘ which 
bore her a beyond the reach of girlhood and left 
her waiting on the threshold of destiny with her 
proud, fond woman's heart ‘burthened by its holy 
secret—she khew that she loved Leonard Thirstane. 

At first there ‘liad been only a surpassing happiness 
in the thought ; she lingered over tite tender wotds 
he had pronounced during her half swson, and their 
remembrance kept her from feeling any shame at the 
emotions which throbbed along évéry pulse. 

But that: was months and months ago, and still 
Alice found herselfalone with the beautiful vision 
which had become at once a worship and a tyranny, 
at times terrible to'éndure, for Leonard néver repeated 
the words wrung from him in that moment of supreme 


(© To no living soul did she 
“One is very impertinent to d& Bo,” she. replied; pote dreamed of her feelings ; thepateribed the change 


agouy, and which he did not believe had reached her 
ear. 

He was kinder and more gentle, but no expression 
of love had passed between the pair. At last a fear- 
ful doubt stole across Alice’s mind, daily gaining 
weight until it cast a chill shadow above her heart 
through which she struggled sadly towards the day— 
that most terrible suspicion which can torture the 
soul of any woman—she had deceived Lerself—Leonard 
did not love her. 

So she had lived, at times grieving and unhappy, 
then again bowing down before her dream and resting 
herself in its sunshine, until now the shadows gathered 
deeper and deeper, and she strove to escape the vision 
which had become a heavy ro her spirit. 


ie her secret ;-no 


in her manner to every cause bu tight one, and 
Alice was careful not to undeesive slief—death 
would have been far preferable tofecling that she was 


itied or condemned. 

© «Since their acquain ith Rachel, she hadibeen 
more unhappy. She-#vastoo pure for anyrune 

worthy doubt to find place im hief mind, too inm 

Pee snderstood it evendfsuggested by 

but» ‘was all the: while @ vague jealousy of tlie’ 

beautiful artist stroggling-in her heart. 

. saw clearly how much Leonard enjoyed her 

FOC ‘ ‘entirely He followed heradvice, and it 

6 


‘Alice was hardly more in doubt im regard to 
Leonard’s feelings than was the young ‘man himself. 
There had been many occasions since thatxide whem 
he was ready to ask the girl to become his wife, and 
hereproachedhis weakness for allowing @ foolish dream 
‘to stand between him and happiness. 


nOurished no hope in which he did notihiave a part. | 


attracted him,towards her gave him less timerte refléet’| 
upon the nature of his sentiments in regard to Alice. 

he girl herself overacted her part ; she-was too care- 
less, almost icious in her manner, and thus sepa- 
rated herself still farther from him. 

Leonard ceased to. question, and floated on in the 
pleasant spell cast like a fairy glow over his senses, 
putting aside allrthonght of the future, where his heart 
was concerned. 

Had ‘he dreamed what’ Alice felt arid suffered, his 
own keen sense of honour would have led him to make 
every atonement in’ his power, aud the struggle ne- 
cessary to break that vision would have turned his 
heart more tenderly ‘and firmly towards her; but no 
revelation came, and each drifted farther from the 
sweet intimacy of the olden time. 

So that pleasant morning they sat jesting and laugh- 
ing, but neither had a suspicion of the thoughts which 
troubled the other, and by their sarcastic speeches, 
although given and received without bitter feeling, 
by their merriment and worldly. talk, forcing their 
two hearts still farther from the point where mutual 
explanation and forgiveness would have been pos- 
sible. { 

When Leonard had gone, Alice stole up to her 
chamber to weep. her silent, irrepressible tears, and 
the young man went away, perplexed between thé un- 
definable change in the girl and the power which drew 
him towards Rachel; an impulse, as yet, perfectly in- 
nocent, but which, in spite of honour, prudence and 
every other mainstay of human character, might, 
in the future, bring him much wretchedness, and 
work ruin and desolation for those whom he would 
have preserved with his life from suffering or 
wrong. 





CHAPTER XX 


Wuen Mr. Sherwin left his own house ‘he passed 
slowly along the square for some distance; suddenly 
he turned uader the impulse of a strong desire, and 
walked hurriedly in the direction of the street where 
Mr. Ward resided. 

Rachel wasalonein the little studfo, hard at work on 
a picture from one of her summer sketches, when the 
servant entered and told her that a gentleman, who 
had not given his name, was waiting below. 

Ehe lefther easel and hurried down, under the im- 
pression that some one from herold home must have 
artived, bringing a message from Aunt Margaret, who 
proved a very uncertain correspondent, and from 
whim slie had been. for several weeks expecting 
letters. 

As she entered the parlour, Mr. Sherwin was siiting 
with his face a little turned fromthe door, but she 
recognized him at the first glance. 

Her heart gave a bound as if she had seensome dear 
friend, and she went quickly forward, trembling ner- 
vously, with broken words of welcome upon her lips. 

He rose at the «ound of her step, moved to meet 
her, holding out liis hand, but so pale that she would 









er to think that the counsels ofa stranger} 
essed more power than the = of those + 
who had been his closest friends: for years, who 


“ : 
Since he liad known Rachel, the fascination which 


have felt alarmed had she not been sufficiently herself 
to observe it. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said, after the first 
moment of agitation ; “I began to think that I never 
should meet you again.” 

“Then you are pleased to see me?” he asked, 
looking down upon her with an anxious emile. “ You 
have = been taught entirely to hate the sound of my 
name ?” 

“ No one has tried to teach me such feelings,” she 
replied, wondering at his words; for in the cold es- 
trangement in which she and Margaret lived, there 
had never been any revelation of the past that had 
so hardened the woman’s character. 

Her glance of surprise recalled Mr. Sherwin to him- 
self, and he said more naturally— 

“T thought I might claim sufficient acquaintance to 
Venture upon a call; my niece isa frequent. visitor of 
yours.” 

“She comes here very often, sir, but it does not 
néed that fact to assure you a welcome.” 

“Then you remember that we are not entire stran - 
gers to each other ?” 

. “Could I forget it, sir? For months after I saw 
‘yon I did nothing but wonder when and how we 
should meet again.” 

“That was two years ago,” he said ; “the time 

slowly ; two years ayo!” 

“*Tt-seoms half a life to me ag I look back,” Rachel 


Caught the sad undertone in her Voice, and 

looked earnestly at her. 

“Youare changed,” he said, “ much changed.” 
( )Bheeehrank from the scrutiny of his gaze; it 
ee netrating to the very depths of her troubled 
soul. 

“You have been married several months?” he 
asked, turning away his eyes when he saw that his 


08 ; 

“Nearly a year,” she replied; colouring violently. 

“So long as that, and I never knew it.” 

There was something so inoxpressibly tender in his 
voice, such a yearning sadness in his eye, that 
Rachel longed to sit down at his feet and weep away 
the restlessness and care of her burthened life. 

There came back the strong desire of her girlish 
days to know something of her dead mother’s past; 
to learn what it was that had made Mr. Sherwin take 
so strong an interest in herself. 

She longed to tell him of the vague hints she had 
caught concerning his love for her lost parent, and 
offer him a daughter's affection from the sympathy 
aud tender feelings which: had growa up im her heart 
siuce she learned there were kiudred ties. between them 
from that love be had borne Ler unknowa, mother. 

“There were so many things I Jouged to ask you,” 
she said, suddenly, ‘'so much that: wished to say, and 
after. you had left me that night, I wondered at my 
own folly in not having asked.a single question or 
gained the slightest clue.” 

“ What did you wish to ask?” 

“So many wild, foolish things; I should never 
have the courage to ask them.now.” 

“T hope, you will never be afraid of me,” he replied, 
sadly. “There are many things also that.1 wish to 
say: when I came here this morning 1 intended to 
have told them to you; yet now 1 understand how 
singular you would think it to be addressed so by a 
stranger.” 

“T cannot look upon you as.astranger,”she re- 
turned ; “I feel as if I had known you all my life.” 

He took her hand, and said with a gush of repressed 
entreaty and tenderness in his voice— 

“ Child, remember that in sll the world there is no 
oné who thinks of you withso much kindness as I do; 
no one who would so gladly guard. you from the least 
of ‘our life’s trials. This must sound very strangely, 
but if you knew how for years I have longed to sce 
you, how only a promise that I could. not break kept 
me from seeking you, you would not wonder at my 
words.” 

“Tf you only had come!” 

The words broke unawares. from Rachel's lips; 
tears such as. she seldom wept rolled.down her cheeks, 
and she shoek from head to foot with pitiable agita- 
tion. 

Like a world of objects disclosed by a lightning 
flash, she beheld her life as it might have been—then 
the present shut down again like black clouds rolling 
together, and all was gloom. 

“ Have I frightened you, Rachel ?” he asked. 

“Wo, no! Lam foolish! Oh, sir, I understand all 
that you mean—please let me say it—I know why 
you feel towards me as you do.” 

“You know?” he.exclaimed, in a quivering voice 

“They were only broken. stories,-half hints, but 
they made me comprehend the whole at once.” 

* What, child, what?"’ 

‘‘ That some time in your past life you had knowns 
and loved my mother—that her memory iu your heart 








made you partial to her child.” 
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He bowed his head upon his hands, and for several 
moments neither spoke. 

“Was I wrong to say this—have I hurt you?” 
Rachel asked, pained by his silence. 

He lifted his face, and the girl saw a host of emo- 
tions pass across it—the ghosts of his former pain. 

“TI did love your mother,” he said, brokenly ; “ hea- 
ven is my witness, I did love her!” 

“ If I could only have known her,” murmured Ra- 
chel, giving utterance to the life-long disease of her 
heart, as carefally concealed. ‘My mother, my poor 
young mother!” 

Mr. Sherwin rose from his seat and walked up and 
down the room for several moments. At last he re- 
turned to Rachel’s side, saying, softly— 

“There is no mystery betweon us now ; henceforth 
we can wholly understand one another. There is 
much that I cannot say to you; many things that you 
will never learn until the day in which the secrets 
of the earth shall be laid bare ; but believe me, Rachel, 
when I tell you that I loved your mother—that 
her child is to me the dearest object in all the world.” 

Rachel was weeping silently, with a blessed relief in 
her tears, for never before had her poor heart been 
gladdened by words so tender and sweet. 

‘* Tellme about my mother,” she pleaded. 
like her at all ?” 

“ A little, at times; you are more patient and for- 
bearing than A omy mother ever was.” 

“Was she like my aunt?” 

Like Margaret ?” he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘The 
two were no more similar than a spring flower and a 
statue of ice—no, no, your mother was not like Mar- 
garet.” 

“Poor Aunt Margaret! She has suffered too!” 

“Do not speak of her,” he returned, with a burst of 
agonized emotion such as he had not before shown. 
“T cannot even bear her name—talk of your mother, 
but do not mention her.” 

After a little they grew more calm, and their con- 
versation fell into a strain of pleasant sadness inex- 
pressibly soothing to both. 

‘And are you happy, Rachel?” he asked at length. 

“TI cannot tell,” she answered; “I am afraid that 
my disposition is too restless and discontented for me 
ever to find happiness.” 

“IT cannot understand this marriage,” he said ; “it 
seems the strangest thing to me.” 

Rachel did not speak ; she felt that to him of all the 
world she could have confided the history of her daily 
miseries, but she could not bear to pain him by the 
knowledge. 

No one on earth had the power to aid ber now; 
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,4 GAME OF CHESS. ] 


she would not make her fate worse by dwelling upon 
it—or trouble that new discovered friendship by any 
recital of her grievances, her terrible disappointments 
which had been her secret so long. 

“TI must know your husband better,” he said; “I 
cannot have him a stranger.” / 

“T hope—I am afraid—" ~ 

Rachel paused abruptly ; she did not know how to 
frame the sentence, how to disguise the simple truth, 
which was, that any kindness and attention shown 
her would at once set Mr. Ward against the be- 
sto wer. 

“What is it, Rachel?” he asked. 

“Nothing, sir; I am ata loss how to say what J 
wished.” 

‘Is he not fond of you—is he unkind?” 

Rachel shook her head— 

“Neither fond nor unkind, sir; Mr. Ward is exact- 
ing, but I have no doubt I often try his patience 
severely. Indeed my life is well enough, well 
enough.” 

He did not question her farther, although his heart 
told him everything which had gone amiss, and it 
was added torture to feel that he could in no way 
assist her—could do nothing but comfort and teach 
her to bear those trials with the patience he had ac- 
quired. 

“It is better to look for the sunshine,” he said, as 
hopefully as he could speak, “there are troubles 
enough at the best.” 

Then he forced himself to talk with more cheerful- 
ness; asked Rachel of her employments, and she took 
him up to see the sketches and pictures. 

“I think I might have been an artist,” she said, 
when he had told her how he considered them, not 
so much proofs of actual skill as expressions of talent 
and promises for the hereafter. 

“ But you can work now,” he replied. 

“T do give all the time possible, but it seems very, 
very, little. I grudge every moment spared to any 
other occupation, and you know that does not answer 
for the mistress of a household and a good wife.” 

There again, no reply was possible! She was 
married, her husband had a right to expect that his 
tastes and wishes would be consulted—expostulations 
would only leave the matter worse—since it would 
increase her illy silenced discontent and make Mr. 
Ward more exacting. 

“T must go away now,” he said; “you will not 
forget me, Rachel; you will come often to my house, 
and give a little of my past back by your presence?” 

‘‘T will indeed, sir, and if you can spare me apn hour 
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“Not so happy as I shall be, child! 
think—yon do not know—” 

“ Tell me,” she said timidly ; ‘‘ did my mother—” 

“Goon, Rachel, you must not be afraid to ask me 
whatever is in your mind—speak frankly if you wish 
to please me.’’ 

“T am fearful of causing you pain.” 

“A pang more or less, child, makes little differ- 
ence! You ‘could do nothing that would give me 

in, except to shrink from me or withhold your con- 

dence.” 

“ That I shall never do !” 

“ Tell me, then, what you were going to ask about 
your mother.” 

“ Did she love you as you loved. her ?” 

Mr. Sherwin clenched his hands in irrepressible av- 
guish, and his voice was sharp and unnatural, as he 
answered— 

“ Your mother loved me better than any bumap 
being in the world—she was proud, hasty, suspicious, 
but loving still—your Aunt Margaret loathes me, and 
her hatred will never be appeased.” 

“ Then the man that my mother loved is almost the 
same as my father,” she replied, smiling through her 
tears at the holy thought. 

“God bless you for, those words, Rachel !” 

“ And you will come agaia, sir ?” 

“ Very soon—very soon |” 

When he did force himself to go, he hurried away 
with a sort of impatient sorrow, as if not daring longer 
to trust himself in -her presence. 

After that day Rachel was made happy by frequent 
visits from John Sherwin. He was not a man whom 
even Mr. Ward could treat slightingly ; indeed, he was 
glad to see him at his house, but he so often felt it his 
duty to reprove Rachel before him that the visits were 
painful to Sherwin, and soon he was compelled, like 
the rest of her friends, to call when the self-important 
husband was engaged with his business. 





Both Mr. Sherwin and Rachel were happier from 
their pleasant, confidential intercourse. They spoke 
but seldom of the past ; he had told her that it was so 
full of suff he could not bear to recall it, so that of 
its actua] details she was stil] as much in ignorance as 
ever. 

But his counsels upheld her when her courage fal- 
tered ; he taught her.the noble lessons which sorrow 
and religion had instilled inte his own mind, and she 
in return gave him back in a measure the short-lived 
happiness of his youth, since the child of her/mother 
was dearer to him. than any relative that he pos- 
sessed. 








or two often, it will make me very, very happy.” 


(To be continued ) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


Br W. E. Cuapwicr. 
————$ 
CHAPTER XXL 
“Tis a noble youth,” the people spake, 
“ Thou need'st not be afraid ; 
For all oppressed and injured men 
Fly unto him for aid. 
“ Now, where is one shall do us right?" 
A widow pale cried ; 
“Ah! where is one to take my part, 
Against the men of pride?” 
Mary Howitt. 


Ir almost unexampled success could produce elation 
and vain-glory, Stanley Lockwood was in danger of 
inordinate self-esteem. Circumstances favoured 
in a remarkable manner his opening - He had 
that open sesame to the caverns of mind, that golden 
key to the cliambers of the heart-—eloquence, native 
eloquence, the gift of heaven, not man. 

His was the glorious burst of winged words that 
bear on their rush the listening throng. His was the 
burning glance, that, like a living coal from the altar, 
kindled fe spirits of his listeners, and his the persua- 
sive lip that distilled the honey of Hybla’s scented 
fields. He knew his power, and was conscious that 
the time was fast approaching when he could offer to 
Flora a name of which even her haughty uncle would 
be proud. 

He was at this time engaged in a most interes ting 
trial. A youth, of about seventeen, was accused of 
the murder of a young female on circumstantial evi- 
dence. He had a widowed mother, and he was her 
only son. At the time of the arrest, when he was 
literally dragged to prison, for he resisted with inde- 
scribable terror the power that had grasped him, his 
agonized glance sweeping over the crowd that had 
gathered in the street, was fixed by the magnetic eye 
of the young barrister, who was attending the assizes, 
and, stretching out his arms towards him, he implored, 
him, for the love of heaven, to have mercy on him 
and save him from the scaffold. Notwithstanding 
the darkness of the case, and the strength of evidence 
against him, and the practice of criminals to endea- 
vour to screen their guilt under vehement assertions 
of innocence, Stanley believed in the possibility of his 
being stainless of this foul crime. 

His compassion was excited by the grief of the 
widowed mother, and the strong affection existing 
between her and her son. 

“We are poor and lonely,” cried the weeping 
woman. ‘ There will be no one to plead in his behalf. 








LSTANLEY PLEADING FOR WILLIE DEANE. | 


My Willie will be sacrificed, for justice, alas! must be 
bought.” 

“T will undertake his defence,” said Stanley, “ and 
if he be innocent, may heaven assist me to prove 
it! If guilty, may God have mercy on his soul '” 

Having once pledged his word, he laboured as 
assiduously to make himself master of the circum- 
stances, as if millions were to be his reward. 

He spared neither time, expense, nor feeling. He 


| mingled with the dross of the populace, that he 


might extract the gold of truth. 

The trial was to come on immediately, and he was 
deeply engaged one evening in studying the case 
when a large packet was brought to him. ‘ From 
whom?” 

It was not known. The messenger was gone 
without waiting fora reply. He recognized the hand- 
writing of Deloraine on the covering, and hastily 
broke the numerous seals by which it was secured. 
There was aninner covering, but between that and the 
outer envelope was a note, superscribed by the hand 
of Flora, which he eagerly unfolded. Itcontained but 
these few lines : 

“Sranter Lockwoop.—Blushing for the infatua- 
tion from which I am now, henceforth, and for ever 
free, I return your written and given pledges, and 
demand the immediate restoration of my own. 

“Frora DELORAINE.” 

He read this brief, but explicit. note several times 
before he opened the second envelope. He felt every 
word burning in the central fire of his heart. 

His hands were cold, his face was colourless, but 
without a single exclamation, he tore away the cover- 
ing from his letters, and the golden chain, the locket 
with the golden hair, and the ruby ring, fell at his 
feet. 

He took up the chain, and recognized his parting 
gift to the gentle Norah. He was bewildered, amazed. 

ow came it in the possession of Flora? 

The identity of Flora with the young nurse had 
never entered in his miud before, and it is not strange 
that it did not occur to him at this moment. But 
there was a thought, a flashing one, that seemed to 
throw light on the inexplicable insult he had just re- 
ceived. 

Flora, by some means, had come in contact with the 
girl who had nursed him so tenderly, and learned the 
history of this token of gratitude, so poor, so small, 
for a devotion so entire, a debt so large. 

She had taken it from her that she might send it 
to him, as an explanation of her renunciation of him. 
Yes! it was evident that the proud, high-souled Flora, 
was jealous of the poor, too sensitive girl, who had 
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humbly craved @ lock of his hair, the hair which she 
had so often smoothed with her soft hand, when it lay 
moistened with the dew of suffering. 

The highborn heiress.considered it a violation of 
her rights, and she had discarded the lover whose 
gratitude to a menia) resémbled the demonstration of 
love. 

The mystery was thus explained, but how had the 
mighty fallen; how had the fine gold become dross. 
Flora suspected him of the basest treachery, the most 

ding inconsistencies, suspected him — Stanley 
Lockwood—him whom she knew so well. 

The pallor of his face became suffused with deepening 
crimson, his very fingers tingled with a burning 
sensation. 

Too nobly self-reliant himself to admit of the 
existence of jealousy, he could not tolerate its do- 
minion over another—and that other, one whom he 
believed lifted high above the little foibles of her sex. 

He sat down, and leaning his head on his hands, be 
tried to think calmly of the rashness and injustice of 
which she had been guilty, and his meditations termi- 
nated in a feeling of tenderness and compassion for 
her strange delusion. 

His ido) had fallen from the pedestal of perfection on 
which he had elevated her, but she was his idol still. 
He had worshipped her as an angel, but she was 
after all only a woman, full of woman’s impassioned 
emotions, and liable to all a woman’s weakness. 

He blamed, he pitied, but he loved her still. A few 
words of explanation from his pen would dissipate the 
error and restore her lost confidence. 

With a lofty consciousness of his own unwavering 
constancy and a generous forgiveness of the rash 
impulse, for which he doubted not she was even now 
upbraiding herself, he took his pen and wrote as they 
only write who, as a beautiful writer has observed, 
‘dip their pen into their own hearts.” 

He gavea brief history of his obligations to Norah, 
and the circumstances under which he gave her the 
token she had so mysteriously obtained. 

He dwelt on the beautiful and holy confidence of 
their intercourse, the purity and depth of their love, 
and besought her to beware of the influence of that 
serpent passion which poisoneth like an asp and 
stingeth like an adder. 

After a simple statement of facts and an eloquent 
appeal to her truth and sensibility, he asked her if she 
adhered to her renunciation, and repeated her demands. 
he letter was written, sealed, and posted, and Stan- 
ley tried to forget it, and give his sole attention to 
the human life which bung on the result of his in- 
vestigations. 
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He locked the packet and the locket in bis cabinet, 
that he might not be reminded of the weakuess of 
L’éclair. 

He saw the ruby ring sparkling on the floor, and 
stooping down and picking it up, he placed that also 
with the offending chain. As he did so, his eye fell 
on the ruby gem which Mrs. Hasselton had put on his 
finger when he was aboutto be exposed to the tempta- 
tions of a college life. 

He went back still farther, and thought of the mo- 
ment when she had kissed his brow in the little cabin 
ou the baak of the stream in Wales, the scene of their 
Girst meeting. 

From that moment to the present hour her love, 
which had known no variableness nor change, had 
been around and about him as a shield or a charm. 

“No voluntary act of mine,” thought the young 
man, raising the sacred talisman to his lips, “‘has ever 
paled the lustre of this glowing gem, or caused the 
blush of shame on the cheek of my beloved bene- 
factress. Qh, misguided L’éclair, I could mourn in 
dust and ashes over thy broken trust, and my own 
vanished dream of perfection !” 

During the days that must intervene before be 
could receive an answer to bis letter, he laboured for 
the poor young client with increasing zeal. 

He collected all the evidence it was possible to” 
obtain in so short a time; he visited the'prisoner, 
and the more he conversed with him the strompee: be- 
came his conviction of his innocence. 

He went to the broken-hearted widow, and ‘iteathéd 
into her fainting spirit comfort and resignation. Boor 
and insignificant seemed his own sorrow compared'te’ 
the mighty interests they had at stake. ; 

The very morning of the trial the letter arrived. 
With an agitated hand he broke the seal. His own 
unopened letter from the envelope —his: owt 
heart thrown baé his face! 

Never had his cowmtemance worn such an expression 
before. Never had-guch #. whirlwind of passion 
raged in his bosom: ‘Téaring the letter into a thou- 
saud pieces, he thtew the fragments from the window 
to the four wiuds of heaven, and éxclaimed: 

“Thus do Il read from my bosom every tras of my 
boyhood's folly and youth’s delusion! Thus do I 
shatter the image too wildly worshipped! Truth, 
justice, humavity, I am henceforth yours! To you I 
devote the strength of my manhood, my powers of 
mind, body and soul. On your sacred altars I pour 
the oblation of my heart’s blood, I lay the offering 
of my crucified affections! Ob, thou God ef truth !” 
continued he, as the responsibilities of the hour 
rolled back upon his memory, ‘let not my faculties at 
thia moment be darkened by the clouds of passion. 
Let them be clear, and strong, and irresistible, that 
innocence may come forth uninjured from the lions’ 
den of oppression, and the majesty of a sin-avenging 
law be sustained in the sight of God and man.” 

Under the influence of the most powerful excite- 
meut he entered the court. It was already crowded, 
for the case was one which awakened the deepest interest 
in the whole community. 

The youth, sex, and personal qualities of the 
murdered female, the extreme youth, interesting ap 
pearance, and previously unspotted reputation of the 
accused, the poor, widowed mother, and the brilliant 
reputation of the counsel, whose services were known 
to be gratuitous—all created an eager interest in 
the trial, and a desire to witness its process. 

The prisoner, whose name was Willie Deane, was 
brought in, and placed in the dock. He was a slender 
youth with an extremely juvenile countenancc, whose 
pale complexion was contrasted by the dark smooth 
hair parted on his fair, proud forehead. Fair even to 
feminine delicacy was his young face. How nicely, 
how carefully was he dressed—with his snowy white 
collar turned back from his neck, and a black ribbon 
passing underneath, and tied in a loose graceful knot 
in front. 

His mother’s hand had arranged those shining locks, 
which had acquired a rank luxuriance in his close 
damp cell. He looked like a victim adorned for the 
sacrifice, and there, in a corner of the court, sat the 
mother, who, with maternal pride struggling with 
despair, had adorned her darling, hoping to soften 
the stern and iron justice of the law by those juvenile 
attractious so irresistible in her own estimation. 

She sat straining her swollen and bloodshot eyes on 
the face of her boy, as if it were even then to be shut 
out from her sight for ever. The hopes which she 
had pourished in her bosom went out in the close air 
she now breatl.ed, and at the sight of that dark look- 
ing throng. There was something, too, in the face of him 
who was to plea‘ his cause—that face, usually so hupe- 
inspiring, that LJled her with dread. His cheeks were 
flushed, his ey: had a burning, restless glance, and 
there was a sternness on his brow she had never sean 
before. 

He must have arrived at the conviction that the 
case was hopeless. She had read in his a!tered counten- 










Willie, too, who had been encouraged by Stanley to 
hope for the best, now, after shrinking back from the 
curious gaze of the many, the compassionate glances 
of the few, turned towards him, pale and trembling, 
ready to sink with new and vague alarm. 

Stanley met that look of pale despair, and up- 
braiding himself for his momentary oblivion of the un- 
happy youth in his seli-absorption, smiled and raised 
se am as if directing him to seek support from on 

igh. 

That smile seemed to the prisoner a glimpse of the 
opening heavens. 

With a sickly reflection of its lustre on his wasted 
features, he bent his head, and large drops gliding 
downward dropped on his white collar. 

The story of the murder and the circumstances of 
the arrest of Willie Deane were these. 

Jane Price, a very pretty and interesting orphan 
girl, was apprenticed to a mantua-maker, by whom 
the widow Deane, the mother of Willie, was also em- 
ployed in doing plain needlework. . 

Mrs. Deane lived in the suburbs of the town, and 
Jane Price was frequently indulged at the appreach 
of night, in carrying. the work to the widow, and 
taking that home which was completed. 

It wasa recreation tothe young girl after being 
confined all day at her needle, and her spirits, naturally 
elastic; gemerally rose high during these twilight 
walks, espedially when young Deane was her com- 
panion. 


Willie rae is called . printer’s devil, thoagh 
in appearance he bore a much greater resemblance to 
the children of light than of darkness. 
Theevening of the murder Jane was seen tripping 
gaily along, with a bright scarlet shawl. thrown 
uettishly over one shoulder (she was fond’ of dress; 
Wiiatever she wore seemed to adorn her with 
e), anda bundle of white linenin her hands. 
. She: ed through the central part of the town; and 
down anarrow alley that led to the more unfrequented 
portion of it. 
She had to pass through a littlewoodin her way 
to the dwelling of Mrs. Deane. 
It wag at the entrance of this thicket Willie usually 
met her, and accompanied her to his mother’s, She 
was seen standing and talking to him at the stile 
about sundown, conspicuous from her red shawl and 
suowy white bundle among the deep green shades. 
They seemed to be disputing about something, and 
he tried to take something from her hand, which she 
resented, 

About half an hour afterwards the same gentleman, 
who had observed them standing under the tall trees, 
iu returaing into town, was startled by a shrill, 
piercing cry, as of one in mortal agony, which seemed 
to proceed from the very heart of the wood. 

He plunged into, its shades, and right on the brink 
of a small pond he beleld, aeoree the thickening 
shades of twilight, the lifeless and bleeding body of 
the young girl, and kneeling by her side, holding in 
his hand a dripping knife, a knife drippiug with her 
blood, was the boy. 

The scarlet shawl was gone—the bundle opened 
and scattered on the ground. The first act of the 
gentleman was to arrest the boy thus detected in the 
act of murder. 

In vain, with frantic shrieks, he protested his in- 
nocence. 

The bloody knife found in his hand he had pur- 
chased this afternoon at a well-known shop. 

This fact was proved by attesting witnesses, and it 
was sufficient to seal hig condemnation. It is no 
wonder thatan event so tragic, a murder that seemed 
so motiveless, should cause such a terrible sensa- 
tion. 

It is no wonder that people gathered at the corners 
of the streets, in the shops and public-houses, and 
talked, and marvelled as they talked. 

Sweet Jonny Price was the favourite of the com- 
munity, and so strong and swelling was the public 
indignation against her supposed murderer that, had he 
not been shielded by the influence of Stanley, there 
was danger of his being torn to pieces by an excited 
mob. 

As we said before, the hall of the courthouse was 
crowded, and still the crowd coutinued to increase. 
A large portion of the audience cousisted of the gentle 
sex, who pleaded their interest in the youthful crimi- 
val as ap excuse for attending a scene where Stanley 
Lockwood, who was called “ the handsome barrister,” 
was to display his unrivalled eloquence 





CHAPTER XXIL 
Judge not, frail man, thy brother man, 
Lest thou thyself be weigh'd, 
And wanting found in those dread scales 
The Eternai God has made. Anon. 


Ir ‘s unnecessary to go through all the minutie of 
a trial. Let it be supposed that the judge has taken 





box, that the counsel for the crown and the coungel 
for the prisoner have their appropriate locations. 

When the charge was made to the accused, he 
raised his mournful eyes to heaven, and clasping his 
hands together declared in a clear, ngan voice, that he 
was not guilty. 

Then a low, sobbing amen was heard in the corner 
where his poor mother sat. The evidence agains: 
him has been already stated. 

The chief witnesses were the shopkeeper of whom 
he had purchased the knife, and the gentleman who 
had made the discovery of the murdered body, over 
which he was holding the reeking weapon. 

He, the last named, was @ plain, downright, hones: 
man, whose testimony was clear and impressive, and 
seemed not to leave the faintest doubt of the guilt of 
the pale boy, who looked asif he were praying for 
the mountains to cover him-from»the gaze of man. 

And well he might pray, for, though the faco of 
Stanley had recovered its usual scent it was but 
one beam of sunshine amid the black cloud of evidence 
closing around him. 

The people looked towards Stanley, wondering at 
his calmness, when he had risked his new-born re- 
putation in so hopeless a cause. 

They admired his disinterestedness and magnanim- 
ity, but wished they had been called forth by a noble: 

ect. 

Lhe fedings of compassion that the javenile appear- 
ance, @nd sad and innocent-looking countenance o! 
the prisoner, had awakened, were transferred to. the 
fair young > whose bosom his knife had pierced, 
whose blood given a darker tinge to the= water 
that reflects dead. “ 


sie erupenanmeass sano s ‘summoned = to 

‘the @ character’ as well as the 

rarer and piety of hie mother, 

i ey also bore testimony to°th® affection he 

had always mianifested for girl. But no 
evidence was brought forward” @ the facts 

‘glared before the eye of 7 deen 

ey previous innocence and only “made his 

-@ritne more hideous and appalling by force of contrast 
“It was blood on a snowy surface, looking more rei, 
more deadly, from the surroaiding whiteness. 

Making a sign to a gentleman who was near him 
and who immediately left the court, Stanley rose, and 
every eye was turned upon him. 

“T perceive, gentlemen of the jury,” said he, ad- 
dressiug them with a nervous, earnest, and respectful 
manner, “ that there is but one impression in regard to 
the guilt of the prisoner. As far ashuman judgment is 
concerned his doom is sealed. 

“On your solema brows I read the sternness, tlic 
inflexibility of justice, not the. softness of compas- 
sion, the relenting of prejudice. Nothing has been 
brought forward ‘in his defence but the evidence of 
a spotless life, a life passed in acts of gentleness and 
kindness, filial devotion, obedience, and love, 

“A boyin the early bloom time of his life, who has 

walked in your midst in the patus.of virtue and peace 
who has never even been known to yield to those 
passions which usually swell bigh in the youthful 
bosom, stands before you accused of one of the most 
awful aud unexampled crimes that ever blackened the 
annals of hihan guilt. 
“He stands before you in. the innocence and beauty 
of youth, meek and unmurmuring, bowed down by 
the weighi of the terrible accusation which might well 
crush -@ giant's strength. You have heard the evidence 
againsthim. As I said before, he has nothing to oppose 
to it but a blameless life, a life pure from the faintest 
tinge of evil, whose every act belies thedamning ac- 
cusation. The atrocious crime of having purchased a 
kuife has been proved by attesting witnesses. 

“ But what was the character of this. knife? 
Was it the sort of weapon that would have been 
purchased with murderous intent? No—assuredly 
not. It was.a simple elasp knife; such as a youth 
would need who was accustomed to carry his 
dinner with him to his place of employ, and its 
handle was gaily ornamented, showing that it was 
meant for display amougst his companions, of whom 
there was scarcely. one who had not a knife in his 
possession, and it was only three days before this 
awful tragedy he had been driven to the necessity of 
borrowing one, and had then,said he would buy one 
for himself with the first money, hecould spare. Thus, 
in an evil hour, he had bought the accursed steel 
which, by a fatal combination of circumstances, was 
to prove his own destruction, 

“With the glittering instrument in his bosom, 
whose innocent pulsations never before had pressed 
agaiust aught so cold and deadly, he went out in 
the soft and balmy twilight to.meet the young girl, 
who cametowards his mother’s dwelling like an even- 
ing sunbeam gilding the evening's shade. They met, 
as usual, beneath the lofty pines in the holy, hush of 
nature’s resting-time, with every sweet and gracious 
influence coming into their hearts with the silent 








ance the death-warrant of her son 





his seat, that the jury are all attention, ranged in their 
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“ With the earnest exultation of boyhood he ex- 
hibited his, new-bought treasure, which the young 
girl playfully snatched frem hie hand. She admired 
its gilded handle and brightly polished blade, but she 
refused to return it, declaring it was too keen, too 
dangerous, a Weapon foi a hand so gentle and so 

oung, 
ms Hiding it, beneath the folds of » scarlet shawl, of 
gauze-like texture but brilliant dye, she sportively 
said she carry it to his; mother, that poor 
widowed mother, whose sobs are now distinctly audi- 
ble. He had an errand which called him to the near- 
est grocer, and playfully-telling-his young companion 
to wait for himin the wood, and ifany one assaulted her 
to defend herself with the weapon slie had purloined, 
with a brightemile and rapid step he turned away 
to execute his filial commission: Once again he 
looked back; drawn by an irresistible impulse, to catch 
one more glimpse of'the fair young'gifl, the morning 
star of his boyish hopes and affections. : 

“As he saw the flutter of Ler scarlet drapery 
through the dark foliage, it was strange, but a sudden 
chilling- thought of blood came into his mind. He 
wisbed she bad not worn that gorgeous mantle. He 
siuddered when he remembered the smiling grace 
with which she had screened the knife within its 
bosom: folds. He. was detained longer than he 
anticipated; ‘and hurried back to the appointed place 
of meéting. God of the innocent,” exclaimed the 
eluquént pleader, recoiling asif lie beheld the spectacle 
he was describing; “ what a sight-met the gaze of that 
fond, loving youth! 

“ By the side of @ pond in ‘the depths of the wood 
lay the youthful maiden, the life-blood gushing from 
her breast, and giving a gory tinge to the water. His 
own kuifé dripping with blood was on the ground, 
wherea dark pool was already formed. With a loud, 
piercing shriek of agony, he threw himself at her side, 
and lifting the blood-stained weapon wildly pressed 
it in his convulsed hands. At that heartrending cry 
the apparently lifeless girl opened, for one moment, 
Ler ghzing eyes, and fixed them on the face of her 
young lover, who would have died a thousand times 
over to redeem herfrom death. ‘Ob, Jenny! Jenny!’ 
exclaimed’ the soulstricken boy, ‘would to God I Lad 
died for thee!’ ” 

Here the loud sobs of Willie interrupted the agi- 
tated voice‘of the advocate, abd many an echo was 
heard in different parts of the hall. Tise tide of 
sympathy and compassion was now swelling and 
rolling towards the accused, for Stanley was swaying 
the hearts of his listeners, and bearing them on with 
him as with the strength of a mighty wind. 

“And now, gentlemen of the jury,” he continued, 
“] appeal to'you, in the name of nature and nature’s 
God, and ask you if you can believe in the possibility 
of that boy's guilt: The moment I saw him, when 
he stretched out his implorivg arms and entreated 
me to save him from the scaffold’s door, I felt his 
inboeence to my heart's core. 

“ Had av angel come down from the skies and pro- 
claimed with trumpet tougue his freedom from crime, 
the conviction could hardly have been stronger and 
deeper. ‘ 

“The statement I have’given you I received from 
hin in his grated cell, the open Bible before him, in 
the présence ef his weepiug mother, and the great 
aud invisible God. I believe it, gentlemen, I believe 
every word of it, and sodo you. I read itin your 
altered glances, the softened expression of your coun- 
tenanees. I sée the dawn of Christian mercy on 
your stern brows. 

“Some mouster concealed in the shade of the 
thicket murdered the lonely maiden, and robbed her 
of the scarlet mantle, that probably attracted his 
brutal eye. 

“Strange how little stress has been laid on tlie 
mysterious disappearance of that fatal shawl, a fact 
that proves irrefragably that other hands than the 
prisoner's had been busy in this dreadful transaction. 

“T bave ‘never lost sight of this circumstance one 
moment since I enlisted in the cause. It was by this 
I was resol ved to prove the innocence of my client, and 
I can do it. . I wanted first to appeal to your uuder- 
standings as men, your consciences as Christians, 
your hearte'as fathers, brothers, and sons. I wanted 
you te bwve the joy and pride of feeling that you had 
acyuitted him, even before conviction was forced upon 
you, as it soon will be. 

“Deal gently, cautiously, gentlemen, with human 

life and human feelings. Think of tho dark bours 
this poor boy has passed in the prison gloom to which 
he has been consigned. 
_ “Think of the vision of the tightening,cord, the 
ignominious ‘scaffold, the unhonoured grave, the 
blasted memory that must have haunted, like hideous 
spectres, his paliet of straw. 

“Think of the anguish of a widowed mother, 
whose prayers have been wesrying heaveu day and 
night for justice—justice for her victim -boy. They 
V@L uover be in. szuided, for these years may roll-on 


after years, and the shadow will linger over their 
hearts. Yea, when the dark locks of that boy are 
whitened with the frost. of age—if heaven grants him 
leugth of days—dark memories of life will eclipse its 
noon-day brightness; cold memories will chill its 
warmth, and all beauty and gladness will pass away 
from earth. 

“Oh, it is a fearful thing for frail, fallible, erring, 
man, to sit in judgment,on his brother man, and 
breathe the words which may cause unquenchable, 
undying remorse through the unwasting ages of 
eternity.” 

He paused, and so deép was the impression cteated 
by his’ address, it is more than probable that the 
youtliful prisoner would have been acquitted, even 
though most extraordinary proofs of his innocence 
had not been produced. 

There was a bustle near the door, and the géhtle- 
man who had disappeared-at'a sign from Stauley re- 
entered, dragging, rather than leading, a figure, whose 
appearance caused an instantaneous seusation in the 
wiiole court, 

Suppressed laughte~ and murmurs of astonishment 
a heard, mingled with a slight scream from the 
adies. 

The clerk of the court cried “Order!” The judge 
passed his hand over his face before he could restore 
it _to its accustomed gravity of expression. 

The new comet was indeed ‘a niost extraordinary- 
looking person, such as, perhaps, was never before 
ealled into a court of justice. 

He was a man well known in and about the town 
by the name of Idiot Ben, one of those unfortunate 
beings whom the Almighty has set apart from their 
kind to show how poor and degraded is the human 
form without the indwelling deity of mind. 

He was hideously ugly. His mouth, of tremendous 
size, resembled a large drawer of an old-fashioned 
mahogany bureau, and out of that drawer a tongue 
was for ever hanging like a piece of thick, red flaunel, 
for it was of most surprising redness, presenting a 
physiological phenomenon by its depth of hue. 

Hanging his head, lolling his tongue, and shuffling 
his feet, Idiot Ben was dragged before the astonished 
assembly at the bidding of Stanley, whose counte- 
nance retained the same serene and earuest gravity of 
expression ithad worn the last half hour. 

The counsel for the prosecution objected to the ad- 
mmission of Ben into court, on the plea that he- was 
not capable of taking the oath. He was astonished at 
the learned gentleman for introducing so strong an 
anomaly into the courts of justice. 

“TI admit,” said Stanley, ‘‘the irregularity of the 
proceeding, but this man, idioticas he is, will make the 
innocence of the accused appear as clear as the noon- 
day sun. By the foolish things of the world God 
confoundeth the wisdom of thé wise. To talk of 
informality at a moment like this, when life, that God- 
given life, which man should never lightly take away, 
hangs trembling on a spider's thread, reminds me— 
pardon me, my lord, for introducing the incident—of 
the drowning gentleman who, when about to be seized 
by the strong arms of the deliverer, who was wrestling 
with the waves for his rescue, exclaimed, ‘ Excuse me, 
sir, I have never had the honour of beiug introduced 
to you.’ 

“T appeal to you, my lord,” he continued, still ad- 
dressing himself to the judge, with a dignity which sat 
with wonderful grace and ease upon his youth: 
‘*] appeal to you, my lord, in the name-of heaven, not 
to. allow etiquette and formality to outweigh human 
life and reputation in tle scales of justice. I demand 
permission for thisidiot to remainin court. I demand 
to be heard as a witness myself, that I may:testify to 
facts which, if not revealed beforethis earthly tribunal, 
will rise up in judgment against us on that day for 
which all other days are made.” 

The judge admitting the ‘truth and strength of this 
appeal, bowed his head, and Stanley approaching the 
idiot drew a red silk handkerchief from his bosom, and 
with apparent carelessuess suffered it to float on the 
air; Ben rushed forward and. seized it with both 
lands, 

“Ben want it,” he cried, trying to put it into his 
»mouth, “ Ben will have it.” 

A loud murmur went through the hall. 
citement became intense. 

Stauley suffered the handkerchief to, remaig,in the 
grasp of the now grinning idiot, who clutched it with 
meaning violence, rolling his eyes from one side to 
another, while he tried to conceal it from the gaze of 
the audience. 

“You have now witovssed,” said Stanley, “what 
will furnish a clue to this dark mystery. We may 
account for the idiosyncrasy of Idiot Ben in some 
measure, by observing the peculiar foriiatidn of his 
head and neck. It is well kuown that the fierce bull 
is attracted by the hue of scarlet. and the rabid dog 
foams with more demoniac frenzy at the sight of glow- 
ing red. What-there is in thiy gorgeous colour to in- 
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flame the passions of wild aninials IT cannot lefine, 





unless it is its similitude to blood. From the moment 
I heard the circumstances of the murder, a fact which 
seemed to have but little weight with others was a 
subject to me of the deepestand most serious cuxsidera- 
tion. I was convinced that the same hand which 
shed the blood of the maiden had robbed her bi. «ding 
body of the scarlet drapery which enfolded it. On 
this single point I knew hung the life of the 
prisoner.” 
(To be continued) 





HOW TURPENTINE IS MADE. 


From Goldsboro’ to Wilmington, a distance of 
eighty miles, the country is one continual pine forest 
Then, until you enter South Carolina, allis a turpen- 
tine country. At every station we stopped, on the 
Charleston'and Manchester road, I saw vast numbers 
of barrels of turpentine ‘and rosin, both in its crude 
aud prepared state. In fact, each station or village 
seemed to consist of only a few unpainted houses 
and a,turpentine stall. 

The method of obtaining this turpentine is very 
simple, During January aud February the trees are 
prepared for the purpose. This is done by means of 
cutting a small box near the trunk of the tree. This 
box is cut out by an axe, and is generally made to 
hold one. part of crude turpentine. It is necessary 
that the boxes should be cut during the winter, and 
before the sap commences to run. 

Durieg the month of March, or just before the sap 
appears, the worknian begius to peel the bark from the 
tree, making it cover the full width, about ten inches 

As soon as the bark is taken off, the sap runs down 
into the receptacle. It takes from five to seven 
weeks for a box to fill. As soon as the box fills, the 
turpentine is stooped out and put into a bucket. Each 
labourer has a bucket, and goes around to the differ 
ent trees until his bucket is full, and then he emptics 
it into barrels for the purpose. 

About September sap stops running, and the season 
is over. During a year, or season, a good tree will 
yield at least six quarts of turpentine. During each 
season the bark is peeled off to a distance up the tree 
of abeut two feet. From twenty to thirty feet is as 
high up the tree as they can go; soa tree will yield 
from ten to fifteen years. After the turpentine is 
taken from the boxes and put in barrels, it is ready 
for still. 

The following will give you an idea of the con- 
struction of the turpentine still :— 

There isa large boiler built in a brick furnace 
The exact capacity of these boilers I don’t know; but 
I should judge they would hold from six to ten bar- 
rels. The brickwork is built to the height of about 
ten feet. 

“On the top isa platform, and the crude material 
is hoisted from the ground to this platform, and then 
emptied into the boiler. From this boiler there is an 
iron pipe, about a foot in diameter, leading to a lar.ce 
wooden vat standing alongside the still proper. ‘|! is 
vat is more than half filled with water, which is us 
cessary in case of fire. 

Connected with the pipe from the boiler is another 
one constructed in a zig-zag manner, and extending 
down to the bottom of the vat, As soon as the boiler 
is filled with the crude turpentine, the fire is started 
in the furnace, and the liquid commences to boil. The 
turpentine rises in steam from this crude materiai. 
The steam rises and extends through one pipe to 
the vat, and thence through the pipe into the vat. 

The water being heavier than the turpentine, the 
two wil! not mix, and the water goes to the bottom, 
while the turpentine remains at the top. At the bot- 
tom of the vat is aspigot andatrough. After the water 
is run off, the turpentine descends and passes through 
the barrels placed underneath. The fluid is then ready 
for market. 

After boiling the crude turpentine until the steam 
ceases to ascend, the material in the bottom is called 
rosin. A's soon as the turpentine ceases running the 
steam-pipes are taken off, and the boiling rosin 
skimmed by means of a wire-net attached to a long 
handle. 

The skimming is done for the purpose of taking all 
the dirt that collects with the turpentine while in the 
boxes of the trees. As soon as it is skimmed it is let 
off from the boiler by means of a small pipe toa large 
trough, where, after it cools, it is placed in barrels and 
is ready for niarket also. This distillation of turpen- 
tine is very simple, but requires extreme care. 





Lone Rance Rirces.—The council of the National 
Rifle Association have offered prizes, open to all 
comers, for the best muzzle-loading and breech- 
loading rifles at 1,500 and 2,000 yards. The com- 
petition’ is to take place prior to the Wimbledon meet 
ing, and most likely at the Milton range, near 
Gravesend, and facilities are to be given to competi- 
tors for previous practice. The prize of £25 for 
muzzis-l\ad -rsis oper to rifles of a maxinum weight 
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of 15lbs., with or without telescope, the weight 
of the telescope not included in the weight of the 
rifle, and the distance is 2,000 yards, at a target 18 ft. 
by 24 ft. The number of shot allowed is twenty, 
with five sighting shots, and the entrance fee is £1. 
Che breech-loader competition is for £25, at 1,500 
yarda, is open to any arm of this character of a 
maximum weight of 12 lbs., with the same rule regard- 
ing telescopes as in the muzzle-loading competition. 
The shots, targets, sighting-shots, and entrance fee, 
are the same as are specified for the previous com- 
petition. Last year the competition at 2,000 yards 
wasa walk over. 








SCIENCE. 


Ix a paper lately published in Germany, Mulder 
states that when common salt is heated with coal ina 
gas retort, it is volatilized to the extent of sixty per 
cent 

Rusprpium has been discovered in coffee, tea, tobacco, 
grapes, and crude tartar. Coffee is richer in this metal 
than tobacco, but, as in the case with tea, yields no 
lithium. The spectrum analysis was the one used. 
No rubidium was found in cocoa or cane sugar. 

Gun Cupotas on SHore.—lIt is intended to con- 
struct a revolving cupola, with sides of great thick- 
ness, upon the works of the fortifications of Southsea 
Castle. This cupola is to contain four of the 13:3 in. 
23-ton guns, one of which has lately been landed at 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 

PLaTinuM, being a soft metal, is not fit to receive 
a sharp edge for any practical purpose, except when 
subjected to a violent current, which instantly im- 
parts to it a hard temper, similar to that of steel, 
but this hardness ceases with the current that produces 
it. Ata white heat (1500 deg. Cent.) produced by 
electricity, a platinum blade will cut the flesh through 
in an instant, and its action may be regulated at 
pleasuré by modifying the temperature. 

GRINDING-SToNES.—The power communicated to 
water by falling froma great height is strikingly il- 
lustrated at Oraison,in France. One of the turbines 
used by a flour mill in that locality is supplied by 
water, which passes through an opening only six- 
tenths of an inch wide and about three-tenths high, 
but it has a vertical pressure due to a height of more 
than 364 ft., and a velocity, in consequence, of 151 ft. 
per second. It escapes with a hissing noise that can 
be heardat a considerable distance, and causes the 
turbine, which moves on a horizontal axis, to make 
from 800 to 850 revolutions per minute. 

A Nove. Gux.—A correspondent of the Jndépen- 
dance Belge states that an Englishman has recently 
submitted to the notice of the Artillery Committee in 
Paris, # gun which he has invented, and which, at 
least, possesses the merit of singularity. The gun 
consists of a simple tube without any breech. All re- 
coil is thus avoided, and the weapon possesses, accord- 
ing to the inventor, qualities which render it more 
destructive than any other arm. Experiments re- 
cently made at the artillery depét of St. Thomas 
d’Acquin have produced satisfactory results, the shots 
fired having pierced through enormous thicknesses of 
planking. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE EartH.—Chalk consists al- 
together of shells, or the fragments of shells. Scarcely 
more than ten inches in thickness of these were de- 
posited in # century in the ancient sea in which they 
were produced; and as, in some cases, the chalk is 
1,000ft. thick, it must have required 120,000 years for 
ts production. Flint gravels are formed by the 
destruction of‘chalk; but, as the chalk cliffs are not 
broken down at the rate of more than one inch in a 
century, fallen cliffs protect the coast until they are 
worn away, and other circumstances tend to render 
the process of destruction slow. It has been calcu- 
ated that the Wealden Valley, which is twenty-two 
miles in breadth, and has been formed by the denuda- 
tion of the Weald, required 150,000,000 years for. its 
production. 


Carsonic Acip Gas 1s Beprooms.—Sir Walter 
Trevelyan suggests, or rather revives the suggestion, 
that carbonic acid gas may be useful in promoting 
sleep in bedrooms, since it is a kind of anesthetic,— 
a fallacious and perilous doctrine. Could pure car- 
bonic acid gas be limited to a certain small quantity, 
and so breathed by sleepers, perhaps it might pro- 
mote sleep and no harm ensue ; but, as we have before 
pointed out in exposing this fallacy, the vapours from 
living lungs are not all mere and pure carbonic acid 
or oxide; they contain much effete and noxious or- 
ganic matter, which it cannot but be most injurious 
va the health for human beings repeatedly to breathe, 
even when that noxious matter has before emanated 
rom their own lungs, and far more especially when 
it has been vomited forth from other lungs. Such 





more than sweat or other waste and noxious excreted 
matters are intended to be re-absorbed. One object, 
however, which Sir Walter Trevelyan has in view 
is to show that the influence of plants in bedrooms 
by night, when they yield carbonic acid gas, may be 
harmless, or even beneficial, by the promotion of sleep. 
Our objections, of course, apply to the emanations 
from human or animal lungs much more than to those 
from plants. 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Tue new Atlantic cable, which is now in course of 
stowage on board the Great Eastern, differs slightly 
in its construction from that which was partially laid 
last year. Its strength has been increased, its break- 
ing strain being one ton more than that of last year’s 
cable, whilst its weight is 3 cwt. per mile less. 

The iron covering-wires have been galvanized, and 
ordinary Manilla hemp has been substituted for tarred 
hemp for the outercovering. 

The cable is being converges from the company’s 
works at Greenwich to the Great Eastern by two re- 
ceiving hulks, which are constantly plying backwards 
and forwards, one of the hulks accommodating 240, 
and the other 260, miles of the cable. The stowage 
on board the Great Eastern goes on at the rate of 
about sixty miles per day of twenty-four hours, and 
up to the 22nd ult. about 900 miles had been safely 
placed in the tanks provided for it. 

About 900 miles of the old cable were left on board 
the vessel; but as that length increases the number of 
miles of cable to be taken out *, 2,700, the total 
quantity would be too great even for the i 
pate 4 of the Great Eastern, about 500 miles of the 
old cable are to be transhipped into the Medway, a 
screw-steamer, belonging to the British and American 
Steam Company, which has been chartered for the 
pw by the telegraph company. 
he Medway is now alongside the Great Eastern, 
and the preparations for the re-shipment are now 
going on. H.M.S. Terrible is again to accompany 
the expedition, and the Albany, a screw steamer be- 
longing to the Diamond Steam Packet Company, has 
also been engaged to assist. 

The paying-out machinery and that for grappling 
the old cable have been both improved since last year. 
The former has been fitted with steam power, so that 
it can be employed to haul in the cablein case of 
fault being discovered, a guard being applied to keep 
the cable clear of the screw, whilst the new grappling 
apparatus, which is being made by Messrs. J. Penn 
and Sons, and at the telegraph company’s own works, 
under the superintendence of their chief engineer, 
Mr. H. Clifford, will have a breaking strength of 30 
tons instead of 10 tons, as was the case last year. 

It is proposed to fit each of ths three ships with 
this grappling gear, so that as soon as the old cable is 
grappled by one of them, the others may take up their 
positions, and grapple it at points about a mile distant 
on either side, thus distributing the strain upon the 
cable, and giving greater security incase of breakage, 
either of the cable or the machinery. 

The paddle-wheels of the Great Eastern have been 
disconnected, so that the head of the ship may be more 
readily kept up to the wind in heavy weather, if re- 
quired. 

Mr. Willoughby Smith, the superintending electri- 
cian, has also improved the testing apparatus, so that 
a message can be sent through the cable even with an 
inch of the copper conductor exposed. 

It is intended that the Great Eastern shall complete 
her coaling at Beerhaven, as it is doubtful whether, 
with her full cargo on board, she could be safely taken 
out of Sheerness harbour. 


Hor and Cotp Sotutioxs.—Why does salt not 
dissolve in hot water in larger quantities than in cold? 
The simplest answer to such question is, that it is its 
nature; and chemistry obeys its laws as rigidly as 
nature obeys hers. Different salts have different 
points of solution; an instance of the vast difference 
in the behaviour of certain salts in hot and cold water 
is that of one of the alkaline saltsof which 60 parts are 
soluble in 100 parts of water at a temperature of 
57 deg., at 97 deg. 833 parts are dissolved, while at 
219 deg. (the boiling point), only 445 parts are in 
solution. Again, the sulphate of lime is sparingly 
soluble, requiring 400 parts of water to one for its 
solution above the boiling point; its solubility rapidly 
decreases,"until at 300 deg. it,is totally insoluble ; hence 
the large amounts of calcareous deposits in, and so 
destructive to, steam boilers. 


PHOTOGRAPRY ON S1LK.—The following formula for 
printing on silk is one that, on the whole, has given 
me the greatest satisfaction, and is identical with the 
one published by me two years ago :—Pour 20 ounces 
of boiling water on 100 | wd of chloride of ammo- 
nium, and 60 grains of Iceland moss. When nearly 
cold filter and immerse the silk in it for 15 minutes. 
To sensitize, immerse the silk in a 20-grain solution 
of nitrate of silver for 16 minutes. Let the nitrate 


by attaching the silk to a piece of cardboard a litt), 
smaller than itself, by turning the edges over and 
fastening with small bits of gummed paper. Slightly 
overprint. Wash in two or three changes of water, 
and tone in a gold bath made thus:—20 ounces of 
water, 2 drachms acetate of soda, 4 grains chloride of 
gold, and a few grains of common whiting. Filter and 
keep for 24 hours before using. Let the prints be 
toned slightly bluer than they are required to be 
when finished. Rinse them in water, and fix in a 
solution of hypo., 4 ounces to the pint: of water. 
Twenty minutes is ample time for fixing. Wash 
well.—H.C. 
—_—_—_—_—_———— 


DEFENCE OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH, 


Last year a society was formed under the name of 
the Victoria Institute, the object of the founders, as 
defined by themselves, being ‘‘to defend revealed 
truth from unwarranted attacks made upon it in the 
name of science.” The members and associates now 
number 192. 

The first annual meeting was held recently, when 
the Rev. W. Mitchell, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and formerly lecturer on natural philosophy at the 
medical school of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, vice- 
president of the Institute, delivered an opening address. 

In the evening there was a publicdinner at Willis’s 
Rooms, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The 
toast of ‘‘ The Progress of Christianity at Home and 
Abroad” was given by Mr. W. M'‘Arthur, and ac- 
knowledged at great length by the Rey. Dr. Irons and 
the Rev. Dr. Boyce. 

The noble Chairman gave the toast of the evening, 
“ Prosperity to the Victoria Institute,” and said, 
“ Under God's blessing, there could be very little 
doubt of the prosperity of the Institute, if they wero to 
have aseries of papers such as that read in the after- 
noon by Mr. Mitchell. He did not hesitate to say 
that the Institute would then be provided with such 
an armoury of every kind, containing weapons both 
for attack and defence, as would leave them and the 
great truths of Christianity unharmed in any day of 
trouble, rebuke, or blasphemy.” 

This toast was acknowledged by Mr. A. M’Arthur, 
who pointed out the uses of the society, argued in 
favour of its establishment, narrated its history, and 
expressed a hope that the Institute would never be 
conducted in hostility to any other existing literary 
or scientific society. 

Mr. R. N. Fowler proposed Lord Shaftesbury’s 
health, and the noble earl, in response, said that ‘the 
purposes sought to be accomplished by the Institute 
were of si value to all who were engaged in non- 
scientific pursuits. The society would be of great 
assistance to all who had not the means of ready 
access to the answers and replies given to the deleteri- 
ous nonsense published in all parts of the kingdom, 
and at every period of the year; and it would fill 
a gap which it was of the highest importance to fill. 

“ Men of science, principle, and intelligence would 
watch the various publications as they came out, 
some conceived in malignity, some in ignorance, and 
some in mistaken notions that they were adding to 
the general science of mankind, and they would point 
out where mistakes arose, put facts in their true light, 
and at any rate enable people to pause before they 
pronounced a judgment upon the alleged discovery 
of anything that seemed o; to the Divine Word. 

“The mental activity of the day was so great that 
men were constantly endeavouring to find out some- 

i new, and non-professional men had hardly 
time to look round them. So great was the impa- 
tience for novelty, that when men fancied they had 
discovered something new, they dressed it up into an 
Armstrong or s Whitworth gun, and aimed it against 
Divine truth. 

“Tt was the duty of the Institute to ascertain what 
were facts, what ought to be at once rejected, and what 
ought to be put into quarantine for a time until the 
truth was discovered. 7 
“Above: sll, the society must watch against 
such a dishonest use of scientific statements as had 
appeared in several works of celebrity ; they must cri- 
ticise science, even as they allowed the Bible to be 
criticised. Science after all. was as open to criticism 
as anything else; it was in a perpetual state of de- 
velopment; that which was a fact to-day-was not 4 
fact to-morrow, What was wanted was a free trade 
in science.” 

The noble ear] added, ‘‘ He could not helpsaying that 
revealed religion had sometimes suffered as much from 
its defenders as from its foes. Often when Christian 
men heard of a bone, or @ flint, or the tail of a jack- 
daw being picked up on the sea-shore, they were 80 
nervously sensitive that they tried to distort revelation 
to. meet the facts of the discovery. It might tarn out 
that the bone was not a bone, nor the flint a flint, but 
the reflection remained that revelation was. twisted 
about to meet every new discovery, and that science 
was the great thing to which religion was to be 
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THE BARBACOAS MINES 


Every arrival from the Isthmus of Panama brings 
us farther news touching the development of a very 
remarkable mineral district, which is thought by those 
familiar with the country to vie in richness with the 
modern El Dorados of California and Australia. 

This district lies between the Isthmus of Panama 
and the Equator, hemmed in on the oue side 
by the mountain range generally known to us as 
the Andes, and washed on the other by the Pacific 
Ocean. This region is called by the natives Choco, 
and is as little known to the outside world as the 
country which Dr. Livingstone and Capt. Speke have 
recently had so much difficulty in penetrating; but, 
unlike that country, it is rich in all that tempts 
human avarice, its vegetable productions being the 
most valuable known to commerce, while its mineral 
wealth seems as great, asits placers are vast in extent, 
and its emeralds and pearls have no peers in the 
world of precious stones. 

Choco is penetrated by vast and magnificent rivers, 
capable of bearing ships on their bosoms ; for in- 
stance, the Atrato and San Juan vie with the Ohio 
and Mississippi in length and commercial importance, 
while the Patia, Mira and Telembi, though they are 
not of such great length, are equally important for 
commercial pu R 

These ‘rivers all take their rive in the Antioquian 
range of mountains, a very lofty and important spur 
of the Andes, and drain a buge basin of alluvial land 
between the Antioquian and Coastrange. This basin 
ap to have served as the deposit for the mineral 
riches swept down by constantly occurring inunda- 
tions, which transform every mountain gulch into an 
impetuous torrent, bearing with it tuns of soil and 
rock which the action of time and the atmosphere have 
crumbled into dust, and all of which, being seemingly 
auriferous, have permeated these rivers, banks and 
bottom lands from their sources to their very mouths; 
indeed, it is almost impossible to select any point and 
subject a panful of its soil to even a superficial analysis, 
without finding strong traces of gold; and the investi- 
gations of the writer of this article lead him to believe 
that there are but few points on the Patia, Mira or 
Telembi, where gold-washing, systematically carried 
on by experts, would not prove unprecedentedly rich. 

The town ‘of Barbacoas, which bas lent a name to 
these places, is situated in the southern part of Choco, 
and is thé po of deposit: for the rich mercantile pro- 
ductions of the district, of which the cities of Pasto 


and Tuqueres are the chief towns: here all the Peru- 
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vian bark, hides, tobacco andrubber are sent for ship- 
ment, by canoe, to the coast, and it is also the centre 
of a very rich mining district, whose inhabitants, 
principally emancipated negroes, know no other occu- 
pation than gold-washing. This gold is found near 
the surface, and is washed out in the rudest and most 
primitive way, the use of quicksilver being unknown, 
or deemed superfluous. The gold is of the finest qua- 
lity, averaging 23 carats, and is largely mixed with 
platina, which metal, until a few years ago, wasthrown 
away as dross. 

Barbacoas and the gold placers contiguous are ap- 
proached from the ses by canoes, forced up against 
the carrents of the rivers Patia, Mira and Telembi ; and 
the traveller wastes, by this wretched mode of con- 
veyance, according to the state of the river, from 5 
to 10 days, exposed to furious rains and clouds of 
musquitoes, while from the small space allotted to pas- 
sengers, he is obliged, almost invariably, to be in a 
recumbent position. This, however, will soon be re- 
medied by modern enterprise ; steamboats will shortly 
navigate those deep though turbid streams. 

This district of country can be approached from 
Panama by a steamer leaving that point once every 
month, and touching at the ports of Buenaventura 
and Tumaco, from either of which potnte ready access 
may be gained to the gold placers by bungos, which, 
being p mock there, proceed a few miles up or 
down the coast, and then strike into one of the many 
mouths of the afore-named rivers. 

The townof Buenaventura, of which a sketch accom- 

ies this, is a place of great commercial importance, 
ing the outlet for all the productions of Northern 
Choco, and is situated at the mouth. of the River 
Dagua, which flow through a break in the Cordilleras: 
tailliong worth of property are yearly carried in canoes, 
so small.that the unfortunate passenger scarcely dares 
breathe as it shoots past the dangerous falls; but 
there is really little danger, such is the dexterity of 
the negroes who manage them, the one with nervous 
arm guiding with his paddle at the stern, while, 
standing erect, one foot firmly planted on the gun- 
wale and the other on the thwart, the other, with 
eye intent, poises his long pole, ready, by dexterous 
touch, to swerve the frail boat from impending danger. 
In ascending this stream, the boatmen, wading waist, 
and frequently neck-deep, force their canoes against 
the raging torrent. 

Between Buenaventura and Tumaco there are two 
small ports, supported entirely by gold-washing— 
Iscuande and Guapi—and which afford easy access to 
the placers ; but their entrances are difficult and dan- 
gerous, on account of the heavy surf. 











Tumaco, a lovely spot, on the contrary, is always 
approachable by steamer, and the last starting-poin' 


for the mines. It is built on an islet, about a mile 
in circumference, and embowered in fruit trees; in 

deed, it is only by seeing here and there a house peep 

ing through the foliage, that one lying in the harbour 
realizes that a town of 1,500 people lies nestling within 
a few hundred yards. 

The trees are all fruit-bearing, and the green and 
ripe fruit often may be seen side by side with the 
blossom, while magnificent flowers light up the dense 
shade like sylvan chandeliers. 

Although it rains, as the natives say, 566 days in 
the year, yet, as the soil is sandy, and covered with a 
light turf, it is never too moist or muddy. 

The houses are built like Indian bungalows, the in 
habited part being on the second story, windowless 
with no other furniture than hammocks, which answe: 
the purpose of chair and couch. 

From Tamaco—there being a large trade with the 
interior—access may be daily had to the mines , tlie 
conveyance being by bungo; the time, from a week tu 
a fortnight, and 20 miles of sea navigation out of that 

From explorations and surveys of this district, tlic 
writer is confident that even the most exaggerated 
accounts of its mineral wealth are founded on facts 
but he isin duty bound to say that the climate is exe 
crable, and where great care is not taken, it is apt 
be deadly ; and he would earnestly recommend any 
emigrant whose attention may be directed to this a: 
ticle, before going, to provide himself with flannels to 
be worn night and day next the skin; also a white 
India-rubber coat and blanket, and above all, to 
abstain as much as possible from water unmixcd 
with spirit, and to keep both head and feet dry and 
warm. 





As IncipeNt iy THE Panic.—It is said that when 
one of those great employers of labour (Peto, Betts, 
and Co.), the suspension of whose large operations 
one of the most universally regretted events of tii 
crisis, was known to be in jeopardy, a brother cou 
tractor—whose name may readily be surmised, for 1 
has become throughout Europe a household word tor 
probity and straightforward conduct, as well as foi 
enterprise and energy—called ou him, accompauiec:! 
by three other members of the same calling. The 
first had.in his pocket £200,000, the others £100,000 
each. The half million was freely placed at the dis 
posal of the tottering tirm, on the condition that its 
use would be sufficient to ensure its stability, and, 
with a frankness and courage as honourable as was the 
generosity of the offer, was at once declined. If this 
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account be true, and itis stated on no slight a nthority, 
it is hard to say to which party it does most credit—to 
those who, on so nobleascale, did as they worald be done 
by, or to those who could refuse assistance to such a 
gigantic amount, lest it should not be fufly adequate 
to supply the wants of credit arrangements so sud- 
denly and violently overthrown. Honour to the 
builders of England, who contain in their ranks men 
capable of such an offer, and of such avefasal! Amid 
all the confusion and general selfishness of a financial 
panic, an incident such as this shines like a glint of 
sunshine through the storm. 





MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
o> —-— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was near midnight, zhen Sally heard the familiar 
call, “Oh dear! Oh mercy! I know it would be so. 
[ am taken! Sally Ann; I am taken! Can’t you 
never wake, woman? Qh, if Lcould sleep as you do! 
Hour after hour I lie awake. you asleep. Oh, 
Sally Ann! look at me, and see if'L ain't very sick ; 
white as my shirt, ain’t I, Sally Ann? Yes; know I 
am: there is no need that you.should telhme. Say, 
Sally Ann, ain’t I as white as the sheet?” 

She was soon astir. “Dear Mr. Throckmorton, 
what is the matter?” she said. 

“Oh, Sally Ann! Iam so sick; I believe I shall 
be worse than I was before, and no Mrs. Perrin to do 
for me. Wake Westley, and send him for her; maybe 
she got back in the night. If she is at home, tell him 
to bring her without loss of time; every minute is 
worth its weight in gold. Oh, is he not awake yet ? 
He ought to be half-way there. Call him, Sally Aun ; 
louder! louder! louder! Button his waistcoat for him; 
he'll never get dressed. Westley! your master is almost 
gone! Sally—Sally Ann—I can hardly speak; see 
if [ain't very bad; tell me what you see; if there’s 
any signs of immediate dissolution? Oh, Sally Ann, 
you wouldn’t tell me, if youdid see the fatal colour on 
my lips. Oh dear! Oh mercy! Oh my!” 

“Where do you feel so bad? Can't you tell me, 
Mr. Throckmorton?” 

“ Oh, it’s all over; I’m sick all over, Sally Ann; if 
that skilful woman were only here! Is that boy yet 
there, do you think? Well, how far do you think he 
has got, Sally Ann?” 

“T think he is about half-way—a little more than 
half-way, maybe.” 

“Oh, Sally Ann! don't you think he is farther ?” 

" Not much farther, Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“Oh, he must be, Sally! He has sense enough to 
put spurs to his horse, hasn't he, Sally Ann?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Throckmorton ; I think Westley will 
ride fast.” 

“Oh, I wish he was back! 
be at home, Sally Ann ?” 

“T am afraid not, Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“Oh, Sally Ann, it's cruel to say so; how do you 
think I am now, Sally Ann? any worse? But I know 
I am worse; it’s no use to ask you.” 

I need not repeat all that Mr. P. I. T. Throckmorton 
said on the memorable night about which I am writ- 
ing. 

Let it suffice, that Mrs. Throckmorton was sent 
down stairs to bolt and bar the doors, lest Mr. Clark 
Boots, or Doctor Snakeroot, or some other of the tribe 
whom the nervous man regarded as his tormentors, 
should by one or another means obtain admittance 
and make an end of him; that she was sent to the 
window a dozen times to ascertain if Westley were 
coming ; required to bring a looking-glass to the bed- 
side that my calm and courageous uncle might 
survey himself, and kuow accurately how much he 
had fallen away in the last hour of suffering ; and 
that she was farther directed to bring the measuring 
string, and pass it about the shoulders and waist of 
the agonized man, and repeat, again and again, how 
very ill she thought he was, and whether the attack 
was not more violent than the first, and how soon she 
thought Westley would come, and what were the pro- 
babilities of Mrs. Perrin’s accompanying him, and 
whether she could do any good if she did come, and 
if she could do him good, how much she could do, and 
how soon she could do it. 

All these things and many more she was expected 
to do and say in the space of half an hour. 

Mr. P. I. T. Throckmorton had just announced it 
as his firm conviction that he should not survive much 
longer, when the servant returned. Mrs. Perrin was 
not with him. 

“Oh dear! Oh mercy!” hecried. ‘Come, Westley, 
and look your last on your old master. Don’t grieve 
for me, Sally Ann ; I hope someother will fill my place, 
aud be more comfort to you than I have ever been. 
Don't cry, Sally Ann; we shonéd have to part sooner 
orlater, and we should ever be ready. Seems tome, 
I heard somebody say a new doctor had come to the 





Do you think she will 





“Yes, sir,” answered Westley, “there is a new 


dead.” 
*“ Go, Westley, and bring him, quick as you can. 
May be the breath of life can be kept in me till he 
gets here. Sally,do you think the breath can be kept 
in me till the doctor gets here?” 
“Yes, Mr. Throckmorton, I think so.” 
“ Do you think he can do me any good, Sally Ann? 
It will be like raising the dead, you know. Sally 
Ann, tell me I ain't so badas I think lam; but I 
expect I am worse than that; but, Sally Ann, tell me 
Iam not so bad. Ain’t I awfully white, Sally Ann ? 
Say you don’t think I am, Sally Ann.” 
Sally Ann, said she didn't think he was very white; 
she didn’t see, in fact, that he was much chafiged at 
all. 


But Uncle Peter replied that it was useless for her 
to say what she did not think; he knew he must 
look very bad, and as white asa co and_if she 
thought he was dying, it would be to say it; 
there was no use in trying to deceive him, 

And so, do as she would, my auntcould not please 
the nervous and irritable man. 

A loud and quick ringing of the bell put an end to 
the disputation. 

“Sally Ann, if that is the doctor, you must tell him 
how Iam; I can’t speak above my breath; I feel 
myself sinking every moment. He must move very 
slow. Sally Ann, tell me what you think about his 
energy. Oh, dear! Ob, mercy! I wish I had not 
sent——” 

The sentence was cut short by the entrance of the 
dector. 

He was alight old man, with a large head, and thin 
grey hair,a . and benevolent countenance, and 
wearing a benign smile. 

“ This is the patient, I suppose?” he said to Mrs 
Throe! 
but passing to another part of the room. 

“ Yes, doctor, and he is very impatient. I wish you 
would look at his tongue, and examine his pulse, 
if you will be so kind :” and, taking up thé lamp, she 
moved towards the bed, but on reaching it discovered 
that the doctor remained motionless. 

His face was turned from the invalid, and his hand 
was pressing down his eyelids. She observed him 
with bewildered surprise, still holding the lamp, and 
expecting some motion, but for at least five minutes 
the doctor retained his position. 

Uncle Peter, meantime, raising himself on one 
elbow, ‘assumed a look of indignation, as well as of 
despair. 

“Pardon me, my dear madam,” ‘said the doctor, 
at last, ina tone so gentle it was impossible not to 
pardon him; “I was trying jo get an impression 
ef my patient.” : 

“ What does he say he is trying to get, Sally Ann ?” 
asked the sufferer, but my aunt could only shake her 
head, dubiously. 

“The patient, I think,” resumed the doctor, * has 
not been ill a very great length of time; that is the 
impression I get. Am I correct, madam ?” 

“ You are correct: it is only to-night that he has 
been seriously affected.” 
“Ah! I thought so. 
no length of time.” 
Here he closed his eyes again, and remained silent 
for five minutes more, when, dropping his hand from 
his eyes, he asked whether the patient was not a 
slight man, like himself. 

Sally Ann informed him he was quite the con- 
trary. 

“Well, madam, I had two impressions,” replied 
the doctor. “I first saw a stout man, a very stout 
man. We can’t always tell what impression to 
trust, provided we get more than one, as is often the 
case.” 

“He must be a wonderful man,” whispered my aunt 
to her uneasy lord. 

“Tt is strange,” resumed the doctor, musingly, 
“how reliable impressions are—how much more 
reliable than the conclusions of reason. The poet 
beantifully said, long before our doctrine ‘prevailed, 
that is, to any great extent—for it has in all ages had 
its adherents— 

“ Reasoning, at every step he treads, 

Man yet mistakes his way; 

While meaner things, by instinct led, 

Are rarely known to stray.” 


I can see that he has been ill 


“He seems to know a good deal,” whispered my 
aunt, and Uncle Peter smiled, and said he felt a little 
easier. 

The doctor now bowed his head very low, and, after 
s silence of five other minutes, opened his eyes and 
illuminated the minds of his listeners with an impres- 
sion. 

He recognized in his patient a middle-aged man: 
that was to say, not a very young man, nor yet a 
man a hundred years old. This impression was also 


|. doctor, and they say he can nigh about raise the 


waving one hand towards the bed, | 


“Oh dear! Oh mercy! I shovld Kke to have yoy 
do something for me, if you are ever going to. I can't 
survive this way,” said Uncle Peter. 

The doctor arose slowly, and, adjusting his spec- 
tacles, approached the bed, where he waved his 
hands slowly up and down, before the sick man’s eyes, 
into which he looked steadily with his own. P 

“T don’t want to be fanned. Oh, mercy! I don't 
want to be fanned. ‘Tell him so, Sally Ann. | 
am all in a chill now ; tell him that too, Sally Ann.” 

“You hear his request,” said the meek woman. 

“My dear friend, I am not fanning, but mes 
merizing you. Don’t you feel easier ?” 


as Oh, dear! I can’t tell how I feel. Ask Salty 
pn.” F 

Mrs. Throckmorton thought be felt better: 
upon which her husband co that he did feel 
better. ‘ 

“Feel any disposition to sleep?” asked the doctor. 

“Ob, merey! Do you think @ dying man can 
sleep? No, 1 don't feel like sleeping ;,do I, Sally 


Ann ?” 

. No, my dear Mr. Throckmorton, I think you do 
not.” 

“No, doctor, I knew I didn't.” 

“Oh, I don't ‘mean @ natural sleep, but a mes- 
mote sleep. Don’t you feel a winking of the eye- 

ids ?” 

“Sally Ann, do you think Ifeelany winking of the 
eyelids? Tell the doctor what you think.” 

“Well, Mr. Throckmorton, I think you do a little— 
a very-little.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, mercy! Well, I suppose T do 
But can't-you do something more? I can’t live long 
this way.”. 

“ Are you in a state of physical pain, sir? Ex- 
teriorly you do not present any alarming symptoms ;” 
and the doctor pressed two of his fingers on the eye- 
lids of my uncle for some moments. ‘ Now, sir,” he 
said, ‘‘see if you can open your eyes.” 

He at once opened his eyes. 
“Do you find it hard to do so? 
cline to remain closed ?” 

“No, sir, not as I know of; they opened them- 
selves.” 

The doctor said his patient was not impressionable ; 
he would proceed to administer a composing draught, 
after which he should, he thought, have no difficulty 
in putting him to sleep. 

He now requested to havea glass of fresh water 
brought, and gave particular charge that the tumbler 
should be rinsed perfectly clean, and that the bearer 
slould not on any account touch a drop of its contents. 
Uncle Peter looked anxiously at Sally Ann, but she 
was mystified, and that to her wasas muchvas to be 
edified. 

She smiled encouragingly, and he seemed to take 
heart. The water was brought, but. the doctor, after 
looking at and tasting it, discovered signs of human 
touch about it, and Westley was dismissed :to refill the 
glass. 

He muttered something, as ‘he went, to the effect 
that he was bidden by a great old fool, but.no one 
heard him. 

* Ah, that will do,” said the doctor; as the fresh 
water was brought him, and taking it in, his hand he 
touched it with the tip of one finger, and afterwards 
tasted it. He then pronounced it a healing article, 
aud proceeded to administer one tea-spoonful, 

Mr. Throckmorton looked at. his wife, to ascertain 
whether he felt any better; but she appeared uucer- 
tain, whereupon he began to groan. 

The draught was not of cient power; the doctor 
said, and Westley was directed to welk in a northerly 
direction till he should see @ well, to draw water from 
the north side of it, and. return speedily. 

All this was accomplished in the course. of half an 
hour. Tumblers of water from the different sources 
were then -mingled, and the dector wet the tips of 
two fingers in it, after which, he added a drop or two 
from a small vial that he carried in the left pocket of 
his:waistcoat. 

Another tea-spoonful was now administered, which 
he had no doubt would -compose his patient ina few 
minutes. 

“Oh, Sally Ann, do you think it will.compose me? 
I can’t ‘see, for the life of me, how it will do any 
good to give me water to drink. I heve drank 
water all my life, and it don’t keep these bad spells off. 
Oh, dear! Ob, mercy! can’t you do something else— 
something more efficient ?” 

“FE will make you easy in afew minutes,” said the 
doctor, and forthwith commenced manipulations, but 
instead of quieting, they seemed only to irritate, 

“Oh, dear! Oh, mercy! Oh, Sally !” were constantly 
cried. 

“There must be,” said the doctor, “an internal 
disorder of which I am not cognizant. I will send 
at oncefor my clairvoyant, Mrs. Charity Seeaway.” 
“Oh, do anything; do something. I can't. live 
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{nother dose of the water was administered, and 
Westley despatched for the clairvoyant. i 

It seemed a great while to the querulous invalid be- 

fore his return, for Mrs. Charity Seeaway lived six 
miles away; in another part of the town. 
it would be tedious to tell allthat my aunt had to 
say and do in the meantime, and all the wonderful 
ures the deserter from Galen told us of. 
"Tt was evident that Uncle Peter did not understand 
‘ye new mode of treatment, and was not altogether 
e tisfied, bnt in the absence of Mrs. Perrin what could 
be done ? / 

Anything seemed better than a resort to his old tor- 
mentors. It was an hour after sunrise, when the 
little nervous woman arrived. 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs. Seeaway,” said the’ doctor, 
shaking her cordially by the band; “I am so glad 
vou are come. We have avery critical case, here, 
Don't suffer your eyes to reston the patient, if you 
please, butat once put yourself to sleep, and allow 
me to profit by your observation of the patient’s in- 
terior.” 

“ Yes, sir. 
you please?” 

CP, Fake 

“ Yes—tbat is all :"and Mrs.'Charity Seeaway sat 
herself down, and stared at nothing. Presently her 
syes began to wink, and in a moment more they were 
fast shut, and she breathed heavily. 

“She is now in what we term’ the clairvoyant 
state,” said the doctor, and he proceeded to question 
her: “what do you discover, my dear Mrs. Seeaway ?” 

She seemed to speak with difficulty, but answered, 
‘Isee a diseased man.” 

“Yes; go on.” 

“T see a black spot on the left side.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, mercy! Oh, Sally Ann !” exclaimed 
Uncle Peter, ‘‘come and place your hand on my left 
side ; there is a dreadful pain there.” And, lifting 
himself on one elbow, he gazed-at the sleeping Cha- 
tity, in an agony of despair. 

“T see a bottle,” she continued, “TI think the 
liseased man I see has been in the habit of drinking 
too much spirituous liquor.” 

“What more, Mrs. Seeaway ?” 

“T see a fever, a little way in the future. 
have @ long and severe illness.” 

Uncle Peter held the hand of Sally as if life de- 
psnded on it, and the devoted wife began to shed 
tears profusely. 

“What do you see now ?” asked the doctor. 

“Nothing more.” 

“Well, how far in the future can you see this 
liseased man?” 

“T can see him just three weeks ahead.” 

“No farther ?” 

“ No, I can’t see him any farther.” 

Uncle Peter grew actually white, and begged that 
Westley might at once be sent to bring Mrs. Perrin: 
not that it was likely he should live to sea her, but 
he would like to have her to attend to and comfort 
his beloved Sally Ann. 

Westley soon departed, with directions to make all 
convenient speed. 

“Don’t spare horses, and don’t spare money. And 
now look at me, my good Westley; maybe you will 
never see me. again.” 

Westley did look at his master, but if a thought of 
not seeing him again gave him any uneasiness, he 
lid not manifest it. 

“Calm yourselves,” said the doctor; ‘it does not 
certainly indicate your death, that this woman can 
only see you for three weeks. You disappear at that 
time, but you may be well at that time; and how can 
the clairvoyant see a diseased man, when you ére well, 
man ?” 

Uncle Peter thought he breathed a little easier, 
and reclined on his pillow, looking more. earnestly 
than he had ever. looked till then. 

“Can you see any remedies for the diseased man, 
my dear Mrs, Seeaway ?” 

“Yes; I see a bottle, filled with what seems 
to be sugar.of the maple tree, and I see a quantity 
of the berries of the currant bush,.and I am im- 
pressed, to say that, if a tea-spoonfui of the berries 
is added to every table-spoonful of the sugar, and the 


The initials of the patient’s name, if 


He is to 


mixture placed in the sun for halfan hour, it will be-, 


come curative to the, diseased man I see.” 

‘What more do you see?” 

“T see quantities of weak herbs,.and quantities of 
bitter herbs, and I am impressed to say that if a poul- 
tice be made.of the weak and. bitter herbs, and ap- 
plied to the chest of the diseased. man, it will be of 
benefit to him, and three weeks.is the farthest I can 
see him at all.” 

Here Mrs. Charity. Seeaway began to tremble and 
twitch, amd presently she unglosed her eyes-and sat 
upright. ‘ 

bitter and weak herbs..were procured, the poultice 
made and applied, and the maple sugar and currants 
placed in the sun, mixed as the clairvoyant directed. 








Through the day, my uncle thought himself a litile | 
better, but when the evening shadows began to steal 
through the windows, he grew suddeuly worse, and, 
an hour‘after dark, the doctor, with bis clairvoyant, 
was recalled. 

He saw no alarming symptoms. Ile strove to quiet 
his patient by a few manipulations and some cheerful 
words, but he could not thus be solaced. 

“Oh, Sally Ann!” he eried, “do get him to do 
something ; but I don’t want that woman to look iuto 
me. Oh, dear! Oh, mercy!. There never was a man 
cured who was as bad as lam, wasthere? Oh, doc- 
tor, what are you going to do? Oh, Sally Ann, get 
him to do something. Maybe it would prevent this 
dreadful fever to take a little blood. Ob, my!” 

“ Have you a pine table at hand ?” asked the doctor, 
of Mrs. Throckmorton. 

“Ob, gracious! mercy! mercy! Is the man about 
to dissect me, before I’m dead ?~ Oh, Sally Ann, don't 
let him dissect me, right before my face and eyes. 
Seems to me I-hear a sound like grinding a kuife. 
Sally Ann, remember that 1 am boue of your bone. 
Oh, if Mrs. Perrin, that excellent woman, was only 
here! It seems to me, if I could see her old black dress, 
it would do me.good. Sally Aun, see what that man 
and woman are doing.” . 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear sir,” said the doctor, 
compassionately, ‘ we only want to see if we can get 
some manifestations. You will allow us to have the 
table for that purpose, surely.” 

“Manifest what, do you say, sir? Sally Ann, do 
you know whathe means? Heisa dreadful man to 
me.” 

Here the doctor entered into some explanation, look- 
ing piteous and benevolent in view of the great ignor- 
ance of his patient. 

The pine table was produced, and Mrs. Throck- 
morton was invited: to assist in forming the circle, 
which she did, lookiag tremblingly at Uncle Peter. 

“Is there a spirit present?” asked the doctor, after 
a silent sitting of some minutes. 

All listened, with heads inclined towards the table, 
but no response was heard. 

“T fear,” he said; “ we-shall not beable. to get any 
manifestations to-night; some cause we can’t at pre- 
sent conceive, prevents.” ; 

‘See that ?” exclaimed Mrs. Charity Seeaway, in a 
lively tone, looking at one of her hands. 

“ No,” said the doctor, ‘‘ I saw nothing. I think, 


though, I feel a slight vibration in the table. Mrs. 
Throckmorton, do ‘you see anything ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you feel any peculiar sensation in your 


hands ?” ‘ 

* No, sir.” 

“There! I thought I heard a rap on the floor! 
Did you hear anything, Mrs. Seeaway? Did you, 
Mrs: Throckmorton? There! I felt it distinctly, 
then, under my right foot. It’s a bad spirit, and comes 
up from below.” 

“There has one got hold of my hand!” exclaimed 
the.clairvoyant. “See that! see that!” 

And, as she spoke, her- hand began. to move about 
the table, very slowly at first, and then with greater 
velocity—now at one side, now at the other. Pre- 
sently, the hand of my amazed aunt was violently 
pushed off the table. 

“ Excuse the spirit, madam,” said Charity; “ it 
means to indicate that you destroy the harmony. We 
shall get better manifestations without you.” 

Obedient to the supposed indication, she withdrew 
to the bedside, to adiuinister such consolation as her 
kind heart suggested. 4 

Poor, dear, faithful Aunt Sally ! that was a trying 
time to her. It was not long before the table began 
to move from side to side, under the hands of the 
doctor and his clairvoyant, and it was announced 
that a tapping spirit was come. 

“What has the spirit to communicate?” was ‘the 
first inquiry. 

A series of taps followed, which being interpreted 
meant that the spirit was the deceased brother of 
Mrs. Throckmorton. 

But my good aunt meekly affirmed that she had never 
had a brother, upon which it was concluded that 
the spirit had been misunderstood, or that it was a 
bad spirit, which was not improbable, and they pro- 
ceeded to test its truthfulness, 

“Can't you rap?” was asked of the invisible in- 
telligence. 

But the spirit indicated, by taps, that it could not 
rap, unless a circle should be formed. 

“Let us calla good spirit to drive it away,” he 
said ; “ it is evidently a mischievous spirit.” Then 
both cried, with great earnestness: “ Get away with 


The wan and woman changed positions at the table 
to produce a greater degree of harmony, and, after 
sitting nearly an hour, Mrs. Seeaway. became quite 
confident that there had been a faint tapping under 


the thumb of her left hand. 

The doctor thought he felt vibrations, but he might 
be deceived ; the groans of the patient might produce 
the jar. 

I ak not attempted to record all the painful excla- 
mations uttered by the miserable man during the 
progress of these manifestations. 

But notwithstanding the unfavourable iatervention 
of the groans, the raps became audible before long, 
when a conversation, something as follows, ensued : 

‘Does the spirit wish to communicate ?” 

‘This response was, of course, rapped out through 
the alphabet. 

“Of what nature is the communication the spirit 
wishes to make ?” 

“ Remedial.” 

“ It has. come to do you good, Mr. Throckmorton.” 

“Can you give usa prescription ?” 

Here Mrs. Charity Seeaway affirmed that the spirit 
said “yes,” and the doctor inclined to the opinion 
that it said “no;” whereupon the interrogatory was 
repeated, aud both, this time, agreed that the response 
was a plain affirmative. 

““ We are ready to hear it,” said the doctor. “ Mrs. 
Seeaway, charge your memory withevery word ; life 
may be depending on it. Now, spirit, will you be so 
kind as to please to favour us with the prescription ?” 

Raps, calls of the alphabet, and groans, mingled 
together; but, after half an hour, Mrs. Seeaway was 
enabled to repeat this important direction : 

“ Take one bird's egg, and oue ounce of the oil of 
corn, and a small piece of the flower of mustard, and 
two leaves of the mountain herb called tansy: stir to- 
gether with the forefinger of a child, not five years 
old; place the mixture in the sun for five minutes, 
and give it, at intervals, and in small quantities, to a 
male cat—the best shoes of the patient being, mean- 
time, placed on his pillow.” 

* Has the spirit anything farther to suggest ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Will the spirit be so good as to tell us what to 
do, to make this poor sick man well?” 

“ Yes, the spirit says it will,” announced Mrs. See- 
away; “but, Mrs. ‘Throckmorton, it stipulates that 
you and the doctor shall leave the room meanwhile 
Do you object, madam? Spirits are so particular.” 

“Ob, Sally Ann!” exclaimed Uncle Peter, catching 
the trembling wife by her dress, ‘‘don’t leave me! 
Oh, for mercy’s sake, don’t leave me with that un- 
natural woman.” 

The doctor tried; in vain, to conciliate his patient, 
but he persisted in the decision that he would not be 
left alone with the “unnatural woman.” 

“ Won't the spirit be good enough to write the 
prescription if we remain in the room?” asked the 
doctor; and Mrs. Charity Seeaway responded that, if 
they would cover their eyes, the spirit consented to 
communicate. 

This was acceded to, and the spirit proceeded to 
say, ayoung pig must be bled, under the riglit ear, 
between the hours of one and two, that night, for the 
relief of the patient. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, mercy!" exclaimed my.querulous 
uncle; “ it all looks to me like the greatest foolishness 
in the world. I don't see how it can do any good, 
to feed a cat, and bleed a pig, and place my shoes on 
my pillow. Oh, Sally Aun, can you see how it can 
do any good to a dying man like me? Ob, mercy! 
Oh, dear!” 

“We can’t,” said the doctor, “ understand the con- 
nection of these things with your well-being. Doubt- 
less, however, there isa connection, and you might 
experience almost miraculous relief from that which, 
to our ordinary apprehension; would seem foolish- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Charity Seeaway here informed us that the 
spirit impressed her to believe that Mr. Throckmorton 
could only escape death through spiritual agency. 

What a running to and fro there was, for the young 
pig, the mountain tansy, the flower of mustard; the 
cat, and all the other things thus recommended! The 
shoes were placed on the pillow; the doctor soothed 
and encouraged, and Mrs. Seeaway gave out her im- 
pressions; but the patient could not discern that he 
was at all relieved. 

My poor aunt wasacarcely able to stand up at day- 
break, but she gathered courage from the fact that 
her idolized lord was really better, though he knew 
it not. 

The doctor said so, and Mrs. Seeaway affirmed, in 


you! Begone, bad spirit! we won't talk with you. ! her clairvoyant state, that the black spot had disap- 


Go away, and let a good spirit come.” 

The table was at rest, and it was believed that a 
good spirit was present,“and had driven out the 
other. It was also thought that some more satis- 





factory manifestations would shortly be obtained. 


peared entirely from the left side. 

When the sun rose, the doctor and his medium 
were pérmitted t, retire. 

The patiet* ‘eit some slight alleviation, he thought ; 
indeed, he could not tell what made him go bud. His 
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appetite was better than common, and everything 
tasted good to him. 

He was not in any pain, and he thought he could 
not have much fever, or he would know it. 

Still, that he was very sick, was certain, and he 
often besought my aunt, in the course of the day, to 
tell him what made him so bad; but she was puzzled 
no less than he, to know what caused him to be so— 
she only knew he was bad. 

Once or twice she closed her eyes, in forgetfulness ; 
bat he seemed to know, instinctively, though fast 
asleep, when such was the case. 

He was impressed, he said, to ask for water, or 
for food, as often as that faithful woman became un- 
conscious. 

She saw the sun set, with tearful eyes; she feared 
that Peter would not survive the night. She did not 
fear on her own account, but blamed herself that she 
should get tired or sleepy at all. 

“Tf Mr. Throckmorton were only well!” was all she 
could say. 

“Ob, Sally Ann! if well, I would not ask for 
anything else. Do you think I can live till that ex- 
cellent woman, Mrs. Perrin, arrives?” 

It was the conviction of my aunt that dissolution 
would not immediately take place, but she dared 
not ask herself how soon she might be deprived of her 
Peter. 

As the time went by, he became more impressed 
with the notion that he should not live till morning. 

“Ob, Sally Ann!” he exclaimed, “I might as well 
write my will. Yes, Sally Ann, my will and testimony.” 

Uncle Peter, propped on pillows, and with the open 

Bible for a disk, had written : 
* “], Peter I. T. Throckmorton, being of sound mind, 
and conscious of my liability to be called "—when the 
lively exclamation of “ Hi! hi!” arrested his hand, 
and, lifting his eyes, he saw the old black dress of 
Mrs. Perrin, and Mrs. Perrin’s cheerful countenance 
above it. 

“Oh, Sally Ann, here is the excellent woman!” he 
said; “tell her how bad Iam.” 

“Tut! tut! tell me yourself,” replied Mrs. Perrin. 
“‘T have ridden fifty miles, to-day, to get here, and now 
you want to put me off, without speaking to me ;” and, 
putting aside the will and testimony, she seated her- 
self, and taking the sick man’d hand, chafed it softly, 
drawing from him meantime a full account of the 
bad attack he had experienced. 

She shook up the pillows and straightened the bed, 
administered a little brandy and water, set the chairs 
about in order, brushed the floor, and presently had a 
fre kindled, though it was not cold; and, as she 
worked, she talked on and on of the pleasant visit 
she bad had, how young her daughter looked for 
her years, and what she called all her children, what 
an awful pretty country she had seen, and how power- 
ful weak she was after the long ride, with a thousand 
other items of news and gossip, of little interest in 
themselves, but all fitted to soothe the mind and in- 
duce a sense of cheerfulness, until, going near the 
bed to feel the sick man’s puise, she found him fast 


asleep. 

She laid her hand first on the wrist and then on the 
cheek, elevating her eyebrows slightly as she did so, 
and then softly approaching my aunt, whispered that 
her husband was no more like to die than she was— 
that he was “nervous and fidgetty, that wasall. Them 
merciless doctors scared him out of his right senses, 
and he never will be himself again. We must humour 
him a little, Mrs. Throckmorton ;” and, surprised that 
she had made no reply, she peered in her face, and 
lo! she was asleep too. 

Mrs. Perrin left the room on tiptoe, and directed 
supply enough of food for a dozen hungry men to be 
prepared, herself assisting in the preparation of some 
delicacy for Uncle Peter. 

Two long hours passed before the sleepers awoke, 
and, when they did, it was to the soundof Mrs. 
Perrin’s “ ’scat.” 

She had discovered the cat, no matter how,. she 
said, but she had discovered him, and he was making 
nimble leaps before her broomstick, when Peter and 
Sally Ann became conscious. 

“ And mercy on us!” she said, “ if there ain't your 
shoes on your pillow! Why, you have been out of 
your head, haven’t you ?” 

“Tell him, my dear Mrs. Throckmorton, about the 
manifestations, and all,” said Uncle Peter. 

Mrs. Throckmorton smiled. He was better, oh, so 
much better! It was an unmistakable evidence of it 
that he didn’t say “Sally Ann.” So she related the 
proceedings of the spiritual physician and the clair- 
voyant, and could not avoid a smile, as Mrs. Perrin 
exclaimed, “I never! if that don't beat everything !” 
and he thought that, withanarmthrough one of the arms 
of each of the women, he might get down stairs, and 
eat a mosthful or two of something nourishing. 

As we were at supper, no one could have suspected 
that Mr. P. I. T. Throckmorton ‘‘ was a very diseased 


“Tt beats all,” said Mrs. Perrin, “ what fools there 
are in the world. Now, I believe in ghosts, and 
omens, and such things as that, that have some sense 
in them ; anda body is sometimes foretold things, I 
think, in their dreams. So, when I dream of 
the dead, I hear good news of the living; anda 
many dreams I think there aresigns in. Before I was 
ever married, I dreamed of seeing my old man, just as 
plain 3s I see you now. Another cup of tea, if you 
please, Mrs. Throckmorton. Shan’t I give you a bit of 
the breast of this chicken ?” and Uncle Peter, to whom 
this was addressed, said, “Just a mouthful,” not that 
he wantedit, but he thought it would benourishing; then 
his cup was reiilled, only to keep the excellent woman 
company; and she resumed: “ My grandfather was a 
man who had no faith in ghosts; ‘he never would 
allow one of his children to say —_ I have heard 
my father say ; and he often said if there was any such 
thing to be seen he wisbed he could see it. Well, he 
got to be an old man, but he worked still on the farm, 
and one day, as he was in the field, he saw, all at once 
before him, the most beautiful woman he had ever set 
his eyeson. Shesmiledsa he came near, and said she 
wascomeforhim. Helooked incredulous, and sheadded, 
‘Go to the house and ask Ruth (that was grand- 
mother) to put new strings in your shoes, and if 
she does it without speaking, you will know that 
what I say is true.’ Now, grandmother would 
never so much as lif grandfather's shoes from 
the floor, and he had no reason to think she 
would put new — them without speaking, 
and, still doubtful, he dropped the reins at the feet of 
the strange woman, and went to the house. Grand- 
mother was crimping the border of a cap, a work in 
which she disliked very much to be disturbed, but 
grandfather no sooner said, ‘Ruth, put new strings 
in my shoes,’ than, putting down the cap, she obeyed, 
smiling as she did so. Grandfather sank in a chair, 
and said, ‘Ruthy, you will wear thatcapat my funeral.’ 
He then went to the field, and there stood the horses 
in the furrow, but the woman wasgone. He loosened 
the traces from the plough, and that night he was 
taken sick, and in three days he died.” 

“ That was strange,” said Aunt Sally. 
“Remarkable,” said Uncle Peter. 

‘Yes, and I have seén some things myself,” added 
Mrs. Perrin. ‘Before my baby died, there were 
three raps on the door one night, and the baby started 
to open the door; she could just walk then; but no 
one was there, and I felt right away that she would 
be taken. La, me! if it ain't twelve o'clock !” 

So, laughing at one superstition, they indulged in 
another. 

I need hardly say that alight had to burn for Uncle 
Peter that night, and that Mrs. Perrin kept within 
call. 

But, before she retired, she asked, aside, of Rosalie 
and myself, whether we had been at Woodside duting 
her absence, and if there had been anybody there 
from town, andif we knew whether anybody was 
expected. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LL 


Rumour is painted full of tongues, I wis, 
And they do know her well who thus depict her: 
She is the sister unto battling eecho— 
Their common parentage is empty sound. 
Old Play. 

Tue ladies of the Chateau Vert were in the drawing- 
room, ministering with womanly compassion to their 
wounded guest, when Walter Trevanian and his com- 

ion entered the apartment unannounced, displaying 
y the insolence of their manners the coarseness of 
their real natures. At first they were mistaken for re- 
gimental surgeons, and their drusquerie was pardoned 
in consideration of the urgency of the motive which 
brought them. 
“ Sargeons be hanged, old lady !” replied Marshall ; 
“we are two officers ef the allied army, who are_bil- 
leted here! Gentlemen !” he added; ‘‘ no better blood 
in England! So let us see our apartments and 
Stay ! we shall do very well here! What do you say, 
Walter ?” 
His friend nodded assent. He had not yet spoken, 
but stood with his eyes fixed in a libertine glance 
upon the trembling girl, who had retreated to the 
sofa of the colonel, as if for protection. 
If the speaker's intentions were to intimidate the 
singular-looking personage whom he took for the 
mistress of the house by his blustering air, he was 
completely mistaken. She coolly obsérved that it 








man, with a black spot on the left side.” 


————————., 


she knew by what authority he intruded in th, 


mansion. 

Marshall, perfectly anabashed by her manner, pro. 
duced his billet. The lady read it over with grea 
deliberation, and then rang the bell. It was answere, 
by one of the peasants who had appeared at the 
window. 

“ Conduct these English officers,” she said,‘ to my 
apartments, and serve with such provisions and 
wine as the place affords. I shall remain for the 
night in that of mademoiselle. In the morning | 
shall write to the Commander of the allied armies, 

ing that this intrusion may not be repeated!” 

At the mention of her intention of writing to the 
Duke, thefjyoung man burst into a vulgar laugh. 
The joke appeared an excellent one. 

‘* Follow that person gentlemen!” continued the 
speaker, without betraying the least anger or emotion 
(4 their impertinence ;‘‘ your wants will be attended 


“ You will surely grace the hospitality you have 
80 courteously offered us with your presence?” 
observed Walter Trevanian. ‘‘ Wine and the daintiest 
fare on earth are insipid without a woman's presence ! 
Marshall,” he added, “ give the old lady your arn, 
whilst I offer mine to this fair creature, whose eyes 
might lure a saint from heaven—whose cheeks rival 
the morning’s blush !” 

With these words, which the speaker no doubt 
intended to be complimentary, he advanced towards 
the sofa, and would have taken her by the hand; but 
she started at his approach, and, darting to her 
companion with the swiftness of the frightened ante- 
lope, threw her arms around her and implored her 
protection. 

Colonel Harrington, unable longer to endure this 
scene, rose with difficulty from bis recumbent 
position ; every sentiment in his manly nature was 
outraged : life was ebbing fast from him—but, with 
the chivalry of an English gentleman and a soldier, 
he determined to devote the little that remained of it 
te the protection of the helpless beings who appeared 
to have no other hope than in him. 

“ Back, sir!” he exclaimed, his eyes flashing with 
momentary fire ; “ you disgrace the uniform you wear! 
As your superior officer, | warn you to desist in your 
unmanly persecution of these ladies!" ~ 
The well-bred ruffians replied only by a sneer : they 
saw that he was dying, and treated his interference 
with disdain. 

“ Louise,” said the singular-looking rsonage, 
who still retained her Fm “ have yee lost ai 
confidence in my predictions ? have I not told you 
that your career would be virtuous andhappy ? ‘Lhe 
ruffian whom you dread can no more sully your purity 
than he could breathe upon the sun and tarnish it!” 
“A sybii!” shouted Walter, with a laugh. 

“ Ay!” replied the woman, advancing close up to 
him, and gazing ie him with her piercing, expres- 
sive eyes ; “ shall I predict your fate? Ican do so in 
two words—the past and future !” 

“ Pray listen to the prophetess, by all means!” said 
Marshall ; ‘‘ I should like to hear the future and the 
past intwo words!” 

“Hear them, then,” answered the lady, solemnly, 
“and mark well the countenance of the man you call 
your friend !” 

With a gesture which the priestess of Apollo might 
have envied when pronouncing the oracle of the Sun 
God, the speaker slowly raised her finger, and pointing 
to Walter Trevanian, pronounced the word “parricide.” 
He started and trembled violently. The night when 
he had given the signal, said by the tradition of his 
house to foretell the death of its heir, flashed with 
terrible distinctness on his recollection. 

Suddenly he remembered the presence of Duncan, 
Colonel Harrington's orderly, in the chateau, and the 
mystery, as he imagined, was explained. 

“ Felon !” added the lady; “ you have heard them 
both—the past and future: they are written on your 
brow—and who can efface the seal of his destiny ?” 

It is impossible to say how far the intruders might 
have carried their insolence, but for the arrival of 
Clement Foster and Peapod, who, followed by the 
surgeon of the regiment, entered the drawing-room: 
at their appearance a slight sarcastic smile broke over 
the pale countenance of the real or pretended pro- 
phetess. To her companion, who stillclang to her, 
their presence was indeed a relief ; she felt in an 
instant that she was safe—quite safe ; and yet she had 
only seen our hero and his friend for a few brief 
minutes. 

“Thank heaven, baroness,” she exclaimed, ‘ we 
have no farther insult to fear !”” 

At the word “ baroness,” Walter and his com- 
panion began to suspect that they had carried their 
rudeness beyond the bounds of prudence. 

“ Pardon, madame, theabruptness of my visit !” said 
Clement, advancing to the elder lady ;“ but I came 
to ascertain the state of my wounded friend! Surely.” 








would be time enough to orderhis apartments when 





he added, his eyes flashing fire as he spoke, no one 
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present can have forgotten the respect doubly due to 
your sex and generous hospitality ?” 

“ Pooh—nonsense!” hastily answered Marshall ; 
“ the baroness—if she really is one—has mistaken a 
little unmeaning gallantry !” 

“ We understand your try!” drily observed 
his lordship. “Never your moustache and knit 


your brows at me, man : if my words are uneasy of 
y!” 


digestion, you know where to seek your remedy ! 
“Gentlemen,” said thelady, who appeared to act 
as mistress of the chateau—although on their first 
mecting she had stated herself to be merely a visitor— 
“ you are most welcome—we are but too happy to 
receive such guests! Pierre,” she added, turning to 
the peasant, ‘' you will conduct these men who are 
billeted upon us to the apartment I designated! We 
will — eave Colonel Harrington to the care of his 
s eon ” 
"go saying, the baroness,. with an air of stately con- 
descension which made his lordship smile, took the 
arm of Lord Peapod, at the same time telling the fair 
irl, whom she named. Louige, to that of our 
ro. Clement fancied that her arm trembled as it 


rested Bea his... 

“ Surely,” he said, in a tone of mingled respect and 
tenderness, “you do not fear me ?” 

“No,” replied the maiden, in accents so unmistake- 
ably English, that he felt convinced she was his 
countrywoman—hitherto he had only heard her 
speak in French: She smiled archly at his surprise. 

“ You are English?” he said. 

“In heart as well as birth !” replied Louise ; “ al- 
though a mere child when I quitted my native 
country, 1 have neither forgotten it nor the dear 
friends I left there!” 

These few words were uttered with a sadness 


which chilled the heart of the young soldier, who | Harrin 


saw that the eyes of his companion were filled with 
tears. He would have given the world-to have had 
the privilege of kissing them away. There was,a 
singularity in the adventure which excited his imagi- 
nati on—it resembled one of the romantic dreams of 
his boyhood. 

“ Doubtless,” he thought, ‘one of the victims of 
the violated treaty of Amiens! Remember,” he said, 
speaking aloud, ‘‘ you are no longer a prisoner: the 
allied armies are everywhere triumphant, and the 
captives of Napoleon are free!” 

“T have never been a prisoner ! ” was the reply. 

“ Your residence in France is voluntary, then ?” 

“ Quite ” 

This brief conversation took place as they, passed 
from the dra -room to the north wing of the cha- 
tesu. Neverin his life had Clement Foster been more 
intrigued and surprised. What puzzled him most was 
the powerful impression on his mind that he had seen 
the lovely creature leaning on his arm before. Her 
features were like some faintly remembered dream re- 
called to memory after the lapse of years. 

“ And Madame La Baronne,” he asked, “ is she re- 
lated to you ?” 

“ Hush !” said Louise, in atone at once respectful 
re solemn. “Tcan answer no questions respecting 

er had 

By this time they had rejoined his lordship and the 
mysterious lady, in the simply but elegantly furnished 
saloon which the speaker informed him was the apart- 
ment of her mother. 

We will not sully our pen or shock the feelings of 
our readers by repeating the fearful curses and impre- 
cations which Walter Trevanian and Marshall uttered 
as the peasant conducted them to their quarters, on 
the ground-floor of the chateau, where a plain but 
ample repast was prepared for them. Although both 
were hungry after the day’s march, neither felt dis- 
posed to eat; rage and mortification had nearly 
choked them : to be defeated and laughed at by the 
men they hated was gall and wormwood to them, 

“Ourse him!” exclaimed the former, alluding to 
our hero; “ he has been @ thorn in my side;a stum- 
bling-block in my path from the first hourI saw him! 
Every attempt which has been made to ruin him has 
turned to his advantage! As for Peapod,” he added, 
: is an idiot; whom it ‘were too much honour to 

ate!” 

“ Your account with him is indeed a heavy one !” 
observed ‘his‘companion ; “ although you were senior 
lieutenant when he entered the regiment, he obtained 
his company six months before you, and now he has 
carried off the girl you had fixed your mind upon, in 
spite of your teeth! Why the deuce'don’t you call 
him'out? ‘I should; had I received) half your provo- 
cation |” 

“How-much provocation would you require ?” de- 
manded Trevanian, with a sneer. “ He insulted you 
the very first day he joined—disobeyed your orders 
by entering the trenches atBadajoz before you, and 
was made a captain for his ” 

“Thad an end»to gain!” drily observed his com- 
panion. 

“ And so bave I!" replied the first speaker. 


Here the conversation ceased, and for some time they 
sat regarding each other in silence, which Marshall 
was the first to break. 

“ Walter,” he ssid, “it strikes me as exceedingly 
ridiculous that two men who ought to have perfect 
confidence in each other should thus disguise their 
game! Jeu ouvert—cards upon the table ! 

“ With all my heart!” replied the young man; “ you 

or I commence for you—for I have not 
been so blind to your and the colonel’s movements 
as you give me credit for? In the first place, if any 
accident were to occur to Peapod, he would bes 


“ Granted!” 

“And you major, without purchase—am I right ?” 

“T will answer that question when you have re- 
plied to mine!’’ was the cautious reply of his com- 
panion. 

“ You hate Clement Foster?” 

“From the depth of my very soul—with all the 
intensity of my nature! Words cannot express my 
loathing, my abhorrence of that man !” 

“He has you some way in his power?” 

“ No ! n 

“ Then you have an interest in his death ?” 

‘Beyond the gratification of my revenge, not the 
slightest’ answered Trevanian, ‘‘Come,” he con- 
tinued, ‘I will deal more frankly with you than you 
have acted by me! Draw nearer—for what I have 
to confide must be whispered only! There is a being 
in this house whose death is necetsaty to my peace 
of mind—more, to my prospects of the future; but that 
being is not Clement Foster!” 

“In the name of heaven, who is it, then?” demanded 
Marshall, unable to master his surprise. 

heel whispered in his ear the name ef Colonel 

n. 
“You will soon have your desire then!” coolly ob- 
sérved the former ; “ death is written on every feature! 
Isaw Benfield, the surgeon's, look when he placed 
his finger on his pulse: it must soon be over with 
him! And the sooner the better,” he added, with a 
brutal langh, ‘‘ since he witnessed theinteresting little 
scene which those infernal puppies came in at the 
termination of! He is in high favour with Welling- 
ton, and his report might prove prejudicial to our in- 
terests; but dead men tell no tales!” 

“My danger will not end with his death !” 

“How?” 

“ He has a packet or paper in his possession which 
Iam most anxious to obtain! Consent to assist me, 
and you may command my services in any point they 
may be useful, both now and for the future! On the 
death of my father,” he added, in « tone of indiffer- 
ence which proved how little natural affection 
there was in his worthless nature, “ J shall be a wealthy 
man !" 

“The game you have to play is a more difficult one 
than I imagined!” muttered Marshall, musingly; 
“violence of course is out of the question ?” 

“Oertainly! That is, if you think so!” 

“ With Foster and Peapod in the house,” continued 
the first speaker, with the air of a man who had fully 
made up his mind, after carefully weighing the conse- 
quences, “it would be dangerous as well as useless! 
Fortunately we are billeted under the same roof with 
him, and long before the army moves, your enemy 
will be food for worms! Trevanian!” he added, at 
the same time fixing his eyes upon him with a 
scrutinizing glance, “ was it a random blow of the old 
sybil’s when she pronounced the word ‘ parricide,’ or 
did it strike home ?” 

“Pshaw! Do you take me for a fool?” 

“Certainly not!” replied his friend, with a very 
equivocal expression of countenance; “but ‘pon my 
honour-you looked uncommonly confused!” 

“My brother died from aneurism of the heart!” 
exclaimed the young man, impatiently ; ‘he had the 
best advice in England—but his case was hopeless ; 
the wonder was, that he continued to exist so long!” 

“Aneurism of the heart!” sarcastically repeated 
Marshall; “that’s a disease which can never be here- 
ditary as far as you are concerned |” 

“ Cease your jests,” interrupted Walter, “and, if you 
can, speak seriously !” 

This conversation was continued for nearly an hour 
in the same subdued strain, as if the 8 feared to 
trust even echo with their evil confidence: at its ter- 
mination they silently grasped each other’s hand—a 
compact and a pledge had passed between them. It 
was one of those agreements which required no bond 
to seal; it was confirmed already by mutual interest 
and mutual hate. 

“Hark!” éxclaimed Walter Trevanian, as a gush of 
exquisite music came floating on the air from a distant 
part of the chateau; “curse me ifthe girl is not singing 
to them! Doubtless,” he added, stung by a pang of 
jealousy, “‘they are laughing at their triumph over 
us!” 


“Let ‘those laugh who win last!” observed his 





companion, moodily; “we lave something else to 


think of now than a pretty face! Yot shall have her,” 


he added, “if such is your caprice—and the transport 
will not be the less for knowing that your rival is iu 
the grave!” 

“T would rather he should know before he dies '* 
replied the young man, fiercely; “I should like to 
wring his heart with jealousy—to know as he is dy 
ing that she is in my power, and feel himself impotent 
to save her!” 

“Epicure!” said Marshall ; “ not that I blame you 
—revenge is sweot! Ihave the same weakness my 
self! Surely,” he continued, “ they do not intend tu 
brave us, by passing the night at the chateau? If so 
it will postpone our enterprise!” 

“ A hundred to fifty they do!” 

The supposition proved to be a correct one—for 
after passing a delightful evening with the baroness 
and her youthful charge, Clement Foster and Lorc 
Peapod retired to rest in an apartment contiguous to 
the ‘one occupied by the ladies. 

“Clem!” said his lordship, as he threw himself half 
dressed upon the sofa—where it was arranged that he 
should sleep, ‘in order not to be separated from his 
friend—‘‘do you think the baroness is right about 
Soult ?” 

“Soult!” repeated our hero, wondering to what he 
alluded; “did she speak of the marshal ?” 

His good-natured comrade answered only by a 
laugh, and an observation about the propriety of repre- 
senting love as being deaf instead of blind, and then 
composed himself to sleep. 

The young soldier slept, too, and his dreams were 
such as those which haunt the couch of youth when 
= the echoes of the heart wake to the voice of pas- 
sion. 


CHAPTER LIL 


I trust you, sir—and yet I trust bat few - 

There is an honest frankness in your face 

Which far more than your words persuadeth me 
You will be true in this. Old Play 

At an early hour the following morning, Clement 
Foster and his friend made their way to the stables of 
the chateau, to order their horses to be saddled for 
their departure. 

It had been decided over-night that they should 
leave their servants behind them as a protection to the 
ladies. 

As for George, our hero had every confidence in 
his courage and fidelity ; not so with the domestic of 
his companion: the man was a soldier, and had been 
originally recommended by the colonel to his nephew, 
who on more than one occasion had reason to sus- 
pect him of acting as a spy upon his proceedings 
yet, with his usual carelessness, he still retained him 
in his service: he knew the fellow to be a scamp— 
but having really nothing of conséquence,which he 
wished to conceal, his rascality amused rather tlau 
annoyed him. 

Perhaps for the first time in his life, his lordship re- 
gretted that he had not taken the advice of his friend 
who had repeatedly urged him to discharge him. 

“You area great villain, Peter!” gravely observed 
the peer, as he gave him his final instructions; “aud 
I know I am a fool to trust you! Bat only act 
honestly this once—I know it will cost you an effort — 
and I promise to forgive the past—littleas you deserve 
such indulgence at my hands!” 

The man, little suspecting how closely his conduct 
had been watched, replied, with an air of injured inno 
cence, “that his master accused him most unjustly ;’ 
and added something about his being indebted for his 
ill-opinion of him to the good offices of Captain 
Foster. 

“Did Captain Foster counsel you,” demanded his 
master, ‘to steal my diamond shirt-studs, and seli 
them to the commissary’s clerk—or bribe you to open 
my desk, and read my letters? Peter,” he added, 
“your father was an honest man! He was bornmpon 
my estate, and for his sake I have hitherto looked over 
your pettifogging propensities! Act faithfully this 
time, and I promise to forgive the past—deceive me, 
and I hand you over to the tender mercies of the 
provost marshal! You know I never break my 
word !” 

The culprit promised, and expressed so much re- 
morse at having deceived so generous a master, that 
Lord Peapod almost fancied he had madea convert of 
him—instead of which, he had only added another 
to the list of his enemies: not that the follow had the 
least intention of deceiving him on the present occa 
sion—as yet he had not itp how far it would be 
his interest to do so. He had hitherto gerved the 
colonel from fear as well asavarice: he had no motive 
for aiding either Marshall or, Walter Trevanian, in 
their scheme of villany. 

Clement’s. instructions to his faithful attendant 
George were brief and simple: he.knew how deeply 
the ex-gamekeeper of Brierly Grange was attached to 





him, and required no promise on his part of obedience 
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er fidelity; they were more like friends than master 
and servant. 

The important affair of providing for the protection 
of the baroness and Louise against a repetition of the 
insult of the preceding evening: arranged, the two 
friends returned to the chateau to take their leave pre- 
vious to starting for Monblanc, where their regimental 
duties imperatively called them, 

“And do those rude men remain?” demanded the 
maiden of our hero, as he bade her farewell. 

“For a few hours only!” replied her companion, 
calmly. “I have resolved to rid the chateau of their 
presence, seeing it is the cause of so much terror te 

ou!” 

Both Clement and his lordship secretly wondered by 
what extraordinary means the speaker proposed to 
arrive at so very desirable a result, but respect kept 
them silent. 

“You will deliver these letters,” continued the 
speaker, drawing two from her bosom, “ to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied army, and state to him 
my wish!” 

Never had the young soldier felt. more. embarrassed ; 
to refuse the mission he feared would appear like 
cowardice; and yet he was hopeless of executing it. 
‘ What chance was there,” he mentally asked himself, 
“of his obtaining an audience merely to deliver a letter 
of complaint froma simple baroness—of the Duke's 
occupying himself with such an affair, while the 
great interests of nations hung trembling in the 
balance?” The speaker saw his hesitation and under- 
stood it. 

“ You fear,” she said, “that your chief will pay no 
attention to the demand of a helpless woman? Dismiss 
the doubt!” she continued; “ the greatest subject in 
Europe would deem it an honour to receive such a 
letter—not a crowned head but would read it with re- 
spect !” 

“She must be either the Queen of Sheba or the 
Witch of Endor!” mentally ejaculated Lord Peapod, 
whilst his friend came to the more rational conclusion 
that she was mad. 

“Look upon the seal!” added the baroness. 

Clement did as she was directed, and discovered, to 
his surprise, that one bore the impress of an imperial 
crown gsurmounting a double-headed eagle. 

“ Now are you content to do my bidding ?” 

“Perfectly!” replied Clement Foster; “and I en- 
treat you to believe that my hesitation in the first in- 
stance arose from no disinclination to do so, but a fear 
that in your kindness you bad overrated my rank and 
position in the army, which little qualify me to be the 
bearer of such s missive!” 

“Say, rather you doubted the rank and position of 
her who asked you ?” said the baroness, with a smile. 
“T prize truth!” she added; “and doubly so in those 
in whose welfare I feel an interest; and it is no small 
proof of the regard I have for yours, my intrusting 
you with those letters! They may one day bring for- 
tune and honour to you! Farewell! heaven watch over 
you till we meet again !” 

The adieux of Mademoiselle Louise were not quite 
so briefly spoken ; she even permitted the young sol- 
dier to retain herhand in his asshe uttered them. 

“ That's a devilish nice girl, Clement!” observed 
bis companion, as they mounted their horses at the 
gate of the Chateau Vert ; “and unless you make 
haste and propose to her, I shall anticipate your in- 
tentions, and ask her to become an English péeeress 
and Lady Peapod at the same time !” 

“ How very absurd you are!” petiishly exclaimed 
his friend. “TI cannot see s lovely girl and admire 
her—as in the present instance I frankly confess I do 
~—but your idea runs,on marriage: as if marriages 
were settled in two or three days !” 

“ Upon my soul,” answered his philosophic lor‘ship, 
“I believe it would be much better if they were! 
Courtship must be dreadfully tedious—to say nothing 
of its interfering with the hunting season and the 
Derby! They say that marriage is a lottery ; if so, 
there must be blanks as well as prizes; and I don't 
see why those who hesitate the longest should make 
the wisest choice !” 

“ Reasoned like yourself, my dear fellow !” replied 
Clement ; “in your usual] paradoxicalstyle! By-the 
bye,” continued the speaker, in a tone of self-re- 
proach, “did you inquire after Colonel Harrington 
this morning ?” 

“ And yet you are notin love!” exclaimed the peer, 
with a joyous laugh, ‘There, don’t look so serious, 
and I'll answer you! I did inquire after him of his 
orderly! The poor fellow, who seems much attached 
to him, informed me that he had passed a very restless 
night, but towards morning fallen into a gentle 
sleep: it would have been cruel to disturb him for a 
were idle visit!” 

‘You bave a warm heart, Peapod!” observed his 


friend; “how sincerely do I wish that your 
head ——” ; 

ae as warm ?” demanded the peer, with an arch 
smile 








“Were equally worthy of you!” said the young aol- 
dier, concluding, his observation; ‘“‘but you are too 
impulsive—too much the slave of your caprice!” 

“Can't help it—it’s my nature!” ihterrupted his 
lordship; ‘so say no more about it! When you took 
me for a friend, you took me, as the saying is, ‘for 
better or worse !’ I am too old to alter], Had I known 
you .earlier, it. might have.been different! [admire 
you, Clement,” he added, “‘as well a’ love you for 

aving saved my life—admire you for that fixity of 
principle I am so deficient in! I can’t de serious,foy 
amy length of time, even if 1 wished it !” 
erceiving that the conversation had taken rather a 
painful turn, his companion permitted it to drop, and a 
few minutes afterwaids Lord Peapod, by. way of giv- 
ing an illustration of that versatility of character he 
had just lamented, commenced whistling a simple 
Spanish air which he had frequently heard in the 
streets of Madrid. 
(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 





“Our of sight, out of mind.” We don’t see it. 
We lost our wallet the other day, and it hasn't been 
out of our mind since, 

CONVERSATION IN A CALIFORNIA COURT. 

Attorney. Sharp: “ Now, your honour, we will sup- 
pose that you were playing at a gambling table——” 

Judge Cowles : ‘ But, Mr. Sharp, that is not a sup- 
posable case!” 

Attorney :. “ Well, your honour, I will change the 
proposition, then ; I will .suppose that I was playing 
at a gambling table——” 

Judge Cowles : “ Ob, yes, Mr. Sharp; that is more 
to the point ;.I see no objection to that supposition.” 


ForGery is now called one of thefine arts. We 
wish that it was oné of the lost arts. 

Tne ladies sometimes get up bonnets of diminished 
size, but never of diminished cost. 


Crever Boy.—" Ma,” said young Hopeful at the 
breakfast table, “If a man is Misler, is. not a woman 
Mystery ?” Mamma fainted. ; 

A PersecuTED WATCHMAN.—A man was sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment for simply keeping watch 
and guard of another man’s nroverty. 

“l can’r find bread for my family,” said a lazy 
fellow in company. “Nor I,” replied an industrious 
nuiller; “ I am obliged to wor for it.” 

Tr you want to know how you stand with anybody, 
get him angry: you never know what is at the bottom 
of a stream till it is stirred up. 

NOT THE NERVE TO ENDURE IT. 

Mrs. Beaumonde.—Sorry, Mr. Crane, that we were 
engaged for this evening; but we should be happy to 
have you accompany us. It isa Musical Party, and 
you will be delighted! Mrs. Schreechi and several 
fine amateurs are to sing! 

Mr, Crane.—Thank you! A Musical Party, anda 
Lunatic Asylum, are places I have not the nerve to 
endure! 


A GENTLEMAN was speaking of the kindness of 
his friends in-visiting lim. One aunt, in particular, 
visi'ed him twice a year, and stopped six mouths each 
time. 

A wise old gentleman, who knew, all about. it, on 
retiring from business, gave the following sage advice, 
to his son and. successor: “ Common sense, my son, 
is valuable in all kinds of business—except love- 
making.” 

BrignTon Arr.—A correspondent, in the course of 
a letter from Brighton thus describes to us the kind 
of air he is getting there: “Iam here to inhale the 
super-oxygenated, iodinized, and d atmosphere 
of this favourite locality.” 

“Can you do all sorts of casting here ?” said a 
solemn-looking chap at the iron works the other day. 
* Yes,” said Frank, preparing to take his order ; “all 
sorts.” “ Well, then,” returned the solemn inquirer, 
“ IT would like to have you cast a shadow.” He was 
cast out. 


“You mean to bring up that ere one to be pretty 
sharp at a bargain,” said a fellow to a woman who 
was rocking and singing with all her might to a little 
responsibility. “Why?” “’Cause you keep bawl- 
ing by low baby, by low baby, in his ears all the 
time.” 

A Picnic Inrereurrep.—On the Queen's birthday 
@ picnic of about twenty young ladies and gentlemen 
arrived at the Kirn, by the steamer Hero, withthe 
usual accompaniments—ham basketa, &c. The 
ladies in the best of spirits, and the gents smiling their 
sweetest smiles, were just about to leave the pier, when 
*‘ bobby,” ever watchful,and armed with the authority 
of the ' Cattle Act,” caused the whole packages, which 








unfortunately had been. packed with: straw, to be de. 
tained and opened up; whilethe worthy piermaster, 
Mr. Brown, had the straw .coufiscated:as being infec 
tious—not with the rinderpest, but with the savoury 
smell of the pies, tarts, fowls; ¢.inchiding Messrs, 
Bass, Allsop, and Co, .This duty being gone through, 
the ladies were allowed to depart, while thegentlemen, 
unable to procure the services,of>@ porter, ‘had to 
trudge along the road with the contents exposed, 
much to, the amusement of the residenta and their 
own annoyance.—Glasgow Citizen. 

Huspanp AND’ WiFE.—‘If I’m not at ‘home from 
the party to-night at ten o'clock,” said a husband to 
bis bigger and better half, “‘don’t wait for me.” 
“That E won't,” replied the lady, significantly; “] 
won't wait, ‘but I'll come for’ you!” Thé gentleman 
returned at ten o'clock precisely. 

An inventive Yankee has produced an apparatus 
which he says isa cure for snoring: He fastens upon 
the nose a gutta-percha tube westing to the ear. 
Whenever the snorer he himself receives the 
first impression, finds how disagreeable it is, and, of 
course, reforms. ‘ 


A wRITER gives the following lucid explanation of 
the phenomehow of a lady's blush : ‘““The mind com- 
muuicates with the central ganglion ;, the latter, by 
inflex action through the brain and facial nerve, to the 
organic nerves in the face, with which its branches inos- 
culate.” The blush loses nothing by the explana- 
tion. 

An. Eventru. Lire.—A Harrisburg paper tells of 
a man who has failed in business four times; been 
upset in a stage coach.and thrown down en embank- 
ment a distance of sixty feet ; fell headforemost through 
a hatchway in Reading; has. been married-three times 
and is the father of twenty-one children. Yet he 
“ still lives,” and isin business at Harrisburg. 

Incenious AND SHarp.—At Acapulco (Mexico), 
the pretty peasant-girls have an ingenious device for 
selling necklaces made of shells, principally on the 
days: when steamers arrive. . Handing you a neck- 
lace, they say, “ Me give you present, senor,” and 
then they retire with a low courtesy. Returning, 
however, in a few. moments, they say, sweetly, “ You 
give me present, senor, of quarter dollar?” and they 
get the money. 

A Lavy ordered her newly- hired cook to give them 
Bologna sausage on a certain evening for tea. Seeing 
only bread upon the table, the lady supposed her order 
had been misunderstood, and, resigned, poured out 
her husband’s tea. On the first tasté, the gentleman 
said there was a strange, very odd flavour about the 
tea; it seemed smoky and spicy. The lady naturally 
lifted the’ tea-pot, and soon discovered that the cook 
had, in truth, literally obeyed-her order, by giving 
them Bologna sausage for tea. There it was, sure 
enough, crammed into the pot, with the usual quantity 
of hot water. 


Boarprxe ScnHoor Epvucatton oF FemAtes,—An 
honest farmer in the county of Essex, married a miss 
from a fashionable first-class boarding-school for his 
second wife. He wasstruck dumb with her eloquence, 
and gaped with wonder at her learning. . ‘‘ You 
might,” said he, “bore a hole through the solid earth, 
and fling a milestone in, and she would tell you toa 
shavin’ how long the stone will be goin’ clean 
through. I used for to think that it was air that I 
sucked in every time that I expired; howsomedever, 
she told me that she knew better—she told me that 
I had been sucking in two kinds of gin—ox gin and 
nitre gin! My stars! I’m a temperance man, and 

et have been drinking ox gin and nitre gin all my 
ife.” 

WueEn the Committee of the Freneh Academy were 
employed in preparing the well-known Academy Dic- 
tionary, Cuvier, renowned for his wit as well ag his 
learning, came one day into the room where they were 
holding a session. ‘‘ Glad to see you,.M. Cuvier,”.said 
one of the forty; “ we.have just finished a definition 
which we think quite satisfactory, but. on which we 
should like to bave your opinion.. We have been defin- 
ing the word crab, and ined it thus: ‘Orab, #small 
red fish which walks backwards.’” ‘‘ Perfect, gentle- 
men,” said Cuvier; “ounly,if you will givemeleave, I will 
make one small observation in natural history,,. The 
crab is not.a fish, it is not.red, it does not walk. back- 
wards, With these exceptions, your definition is excel- 
lent.” 

Escape> Huspaxpi—My wife has. gone tovvisit her 
mother. I am happy to be able. to state that the chil- 
dren accompanied her. Peace, quietness, and felicity 
reign in my dwelling. I come and go unquestioned. 
I stay out late at night, without fear ofrebuke. I lie 
abed of mornings, and no one insists on my getting up. 


|My friends pass the evening with me, and there be 


none who tell me the next day that the: window cur- 
tains are filled with tobacco-smoke, and the parlour 
has the fragrance of a bar-room. If two or three 





friends come home to dine with ne, rhe ceak. neve 
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gike why I brought them, nor complains of a head- 
ache. at is more, she does not insist on having a 
new silk dress every week, nor burst into tears if I 
utter crude and naughty tvords.. The fact is, if there be 
ene thing I. like more than another, it is. to have my 
wife visit her mother. 

A ‘Quer Hoax.—A St. Petersburg letter, dated 
February 19th, says: “ The carnival here was brought 
to a close yesterday. Some ingenious native performed 
a rather clever hoax. The notice outside his show in 
the Admiralty Square'announced an ‘Exhibition of 
the Winter Palace in its natural size.’ The spectators, 
on paying their three sous, were taken to a peep-hole 
at the farther end, of the booth, and gratified with a 
sight of the building itself in the distance. Many 
seemed inclined to get angry, but the coolness, hu- 
morous language, and good-temper of the showman 
soon restored their equanimity, and on issuing into the 
open air, they all recommended those outside not to 
miss the sight for the world.” 

Bett MetaL.—A NEW counterfeit sovereign has 
been issued by the authorities of the illegal mint. It 
is made of gold alloyed to such an extent as to be 
worth only about seventeen shillings, and will, there- 
fore, be known as the “triple bob minor,” because it 
will ring well though three shillings short in -value.— 
Fun. 

A Devout Wisn.—A lord of the Admiralty, who is 
intellectually. fitted for his:post, is reported to have 
said to a friend; “I hear there’s a Mr. Mri’ who says 
England will shortly be without Cores, I wish it 
may prove true!” No doubt the old boy. would be 
glad to getwid .of the-coals that eaused such a stir 
about the greatiincompetence of the Admiralty.—Fwun. 


Roap anp Runs.—A Mr. Wylson is forming, so 
ithe Court. Journal says; anew road at Putney, and is 
going, With the sanction of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, to name it “ Disraeli-road,” in honour of 
the M.P, for Bucks. We. must protest against such a 
piece of impertinence.. The leader of the Opposition 
is very properly ambitious for immortality, but it is 
rude to'tell him to “ Go to Putney” for, it.—Fun. 

A Fuss azout Noruine.—A paragraph, going the 
rounds of the papers, announces that “a fluteless 
flautist,” is performing at Havre, and the statement is 
made ina way implying that the performance must be 
very wonderful. Why, we. could point out a great 
many who exhibit themselves as men of intellect with 
no more grounds for calling themselves so than this 
player hag to style himself a flautist. Time was that 
when the brains were out a man would die, but we 
have changed all that now!—Fun. 

MILD ANSWERS TO MENDICANTS. 

Male Tramp : ‘‘Gentleman, ar yer got arra copper 
to relieve @ poor man?” 

You: “Copper! Haven't. such a thing in the 
house. We put out our washing.” 

Female Vagrant: ‘ Please, sir, good gentleman, 
would yer.be so kind as to give a poor distressed 
creecher @ copper 2?” 

Yous You ‘would do no good with a crepe. 
Didn't you sell your mangle 2?” Punch, 

METEOROLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE.—This May the 
weather has been peculiarly unseasonable. At Whit- 
suntide the wind was. Baster-ly.— Punch. 

Sctentiric INTELLIGENCE.—At the next meeting 
f the Royal Society a paper will be tread “On the 
Heat of the Moment.”—Punch, 

Luxury, InpgED!—In one of the wine circulars 
quoted in City-articles, a dealer bemoans over the 
fact that wine.is still regarded as a luxury, but he 
believes that.ere long it will cease to be considered 
one, Some recent experiences of ours, at very 
genteel dinner-tables, and our subsequent headaches, 
induce us to concur in this belief.— Punch. 


4 NEW VERSION OF THE OLD PROVERB, “ EARLY TO 
BED AND EARLY. TO RISE,” &c. 
Ir late a. man’s in, and late out of bed; 
He'll get thin, short of tin, and thick in the head. 
: Punch. 

Tus Goose's Pecutian Compiainr.— We are told 
by a contemporary that “‘a new species'of disease has 
broken out among geese,” particularly at Mitcham, 
Walton, and other places.in Surrey. We are farther 
informed that “the disease affects the young geese 
with stupor,” and that some ‘‘ ascribe it, in an indireet 
way, to the.easterly winds.” No, surely-it must be 
a disease of repletion. Geese are apt to stuff them- 
selves. A must. have got overfull to be more 
stupid than it was before.— Punch. 

More Vatvuasie Sraristics.—(By our own Old 
Fool.)—In the:list of Marriages in the Times, of one 
day, extraordinary, not to say remarkable, to relate, 
we findtwelve brides whose united Christian names 
contain the unprecedented number of 144 letters of 
the alphabet, giving an average of twelve letters each. 
This we think is even more astounding than the reve- 





ation thatif ten old parties have lived to various 
ages between seventy and eighty, the aggregate 
number of years is rather large, The social valueand 
interest of both facts seem about equal.— Punch. 


WELCOME TO SUMMER. 


Farr Queen of Summer, once again 

I welcome you!. I do, I do, indeed I do! 
And all the fair attendant train 

That follow after you. 

And *- it known, not I alone 

f&xpr_ s+ my glee, at last to see, 

Yon." siry, on your sunny throne. 

Ub, uo! sweeter warblers far than me, 
And sweeter there can never be 

Than nature’s own! who.raiso 

To heay'n their.songs of praise 

In grateful barmony-to see you, Fairy! 
Hurrah! I hear their merry hum— 

“ Harrah !” they say, “ Queen Summer's come !” 
And see! look up! above, on high ; 
The fiery monarch of the sky 

hides in blazing glory by. 

Hurrah! my: Pairy, charming fair! 

Bid fairy flow'’rs bloom everywhere. 
And bid the stately forest trees. 

No more to fear King Winter's breeze. 
Smile, my Fairy ! smile o’er all the land, 
Wave high, wave high, thy fairy wand, 
And bid fair Autumn’s sunny maid 
Stand in her season, fair array’d— 

And bid the fields of waving grain 

Rise up and flourish once again: 

And all mankind will grateful view 

The good that’s wrought by her and you 
For me, sweet Queen, thy fairy show 
Beguiles my soul far from its woe; 

And grateful thanks to heav’n I owe 
For your fairy company. 

Thank God! no more the dark clouds roll 
O’er heav'n's bright canopy ; 

But all shines fair, above “ mangoul,” 


In fair Queen Summer’s inajesty. Frep. C. 








GEMS. 


First Lesson or Crrvus.—It is reported of Cyrus, 
King of Persia, that being asked what was the first 
thing he learned, he replied: “To tell the truth.” 
Truth is one of the most amiable qualities that adorn 
the mind. It is asimple, but valuable ornament ; and 
he who is not. possessed of it, let his rank and situa- 
tion be what it may, will for ever be despicable in the 
eyes of the wise and good. 

WE seize upon the world with hearts thirsting fo™ 
love; then, when our wealth has passed into the cru- 
cible, when we are mixed up with men and with 
events, everything dwindles insensibly—we find little 
gold and much ashes. Such is life—life as it is— 
great pretensions, little realities! 

He who subdues his passions is more heroic than 
he who subdues an enemy; yet there are men who, 
while they command nations, are slaves to pleasure. 

Tue love of flowers is natural to all. The Almighty 
in his infinite wisdom has ordained man for the cul- 
tivation of the earth; and thus it is that we are, in a 
manner, like our first parent, Adam, made gardeners, 
and our inclinations lead us to the culture of flowers. 

To-enjoy life-you should be a little miserable ocea- 
sionally. ‘Trouble, like cayenne, is not very agreeable 
in itself, but it gives great zest to other things. 


A very coquettish-looking vehicle is now the 


fashion in the Bois de Boulogne. It is hung on the 
finest springs, and is like the car of a water-nymph 
—a theatrical one. There is but room for the fair 
driver and her petticoat, and she fills it as com- 
a as an oyster does its shell. There are no 
angers-on, either tiger behind or lion at the side; 
and, on account of its peculiarities, it is called the 
exclusive, by ladies, and the ¢goiste, by gentlemen. 

A very desirable disease has attacked a black man 
in Virginia, according to the Fredericksburgh Herald, 
which gives a wonderful account of a change of colour 
now going on in the person of a negroin that neigh- 
bourhood, who was once as “black as tar.” Within 
the last three months the negro’s arms have become 
entirely white, the hands remaining dark. The whole 
body is now spotted, andis gradually becoming white. 
The negro has never had any sickness, and is in per- 
fect health. 

Mr. G. F. Cuampers states that at the recent 
annual meeting of the Liberation Society, Mr. 
Spurgeon said:—“ I am sorry the Church of land 
is as good as she is: I wish to heaven she was worse: 
I hope she will get worse from day to day till she 





stinks in the nostrils of men, and then we should 
stand some chance of effecting her overthrow.” 
Charitable this. How would it read altered thus :— 
“Tam sorry Mr. Spurgeon is as good as he is: I wish 
he was worse: I ” &c., &c.? Yet the one wish, 
surely, is.not worse in character than the other. We 
hope ‘Mr. S. says: many things he regrets afterwards, 
and did not see the bearing of whén he spoke. 

Tue presence of poisonous organic matter in water 
frequently is imperceptible to taste and sight. The 
pump im Broad Street, Golden Square, London, 
yielded water perfectly clear, yet its waters killed 500 
people in the three fisst nights of September, 1854. 
A drain from a~neighbouring cesspool had. broken 
inte the well. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Conour For WICKER BASKETS, OR ANY SMALL 
ARTICLES.OF THE Kinp.— Dissolve one stick of black 
sealing-wax, and one of red, in two ounces of spirits 
of wine. Lay it on with a emall brush. 

CURE FOR CHOLERA. 

Mr. Eprror,—I send you below the recipe of th® 
Liverpool Dock Committee of 1849, for the cure of 
cholera. It was shown that 157 men of the ‘north 
works, and 93 men at the dockyards who had been 
attacked by diarrhoa or cholers, had taken the medi- 
cine prescribed, and the whole of them had recovered. 
Ten men of the north works, and thirteen at the 
dockyards, similarly attacked, but who had not taken 
the medicine, had died. In not a single case had the 
prescription failed. 

Recipe for Diarrhea and. Cholera.—Three drachms 
of spirits of camphor; three drachms of laudanum ; 
three drachms of oil of turpentine; thirty drops of oil 
of peppermint. 

ix, and take. a teaspoonful in a glass of weak 
brandy and water for diarrhoea, and a tablespoonful 
in weak brandy and water for cholera. 

Lose no time in sending for medical attendance 
when attacked, and inform the doctor of what has 
been taken. 

Medical men assert, and experience shows, that this 
is an excellent remedy, aud well worth being kept on 
hand by every family. W.Ww.H 

AsPARAGUs.—T bis vegetable is a great luxury, and 
should be found in every garden. Its medicinal pro- 
perties are well known. It may be sowed in beds, 
and transplanted when a yearvld. The roots should 
be set about a foot apart, in holesa foot in depth, 
which have been fited with a compost of well-rotted 
manure and loam, the latter predominating. The root 
should be set about six inches deep, and in the fall 
the bed should be covered with «a rich compost, and 
in the spring well sprinkled wit! salt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALexanDre Deas has gone to Italy to join Gari- 
baldi, : 


Ir is. stated that the King of Prussia recently re- 
fused to have an interview witli Prince Louis of Hesse, 
the husband of the Prit.cess Alice, because the Hesse 
Darmstadt Court had assumed a hostile attitude to- 
wards him. 

Lorp AMBERLEY and the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland have been paired—not politically for any 
event on any bill, but statuesquely, as being the two 
smallest men in the House of Commons, 

Tue Duke or EprxsurGn, better known to us al! 
as Prince Alfred, was made a grocer on the 28th 
ult. He visited the hall of the Grocers’ Company, 
received the freedom of the Company, and then took 
luncheon with the grocers in their hall. 

FourPeNnny bank-notes, to the amount of many 
millions of florins, have just been issued by the Austrian 
Government to meet the requirements of daily life ; 
and an immense incréase to the paper money of higher 
denominations is daily expected. 

Ir is stated that a well-known character in the 
Lake district, “Old Tommy,” the Bowness postman, 
has travelled, while in her Majesty's service, 104,390 
miles, or « distance équal to more than four times 
round the world. 

Tue Westmorland Gazette announces the death of 
Charles Hewer Wright, who has been well known for 
forty years in the Lake district as a guide and geolo- 
gist. He was selected by the Prince of Wales and 
other eminent. royal personages as their cicerone 
when they visited the Lake district. 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper just published shows that 
in the year ending 30th September, 77,070 ewt,.of 
foreign hops were imported into the United Kingdom, 
and that within the same time 4,836 owt. foreign and 
15,425 ewt. British hops were exported from the 
United Kingdom to countries abroad. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Litr Gazr.—Such a marriage would not be legal 

Apa —Consult the “Civil Service Guide,” Its cost is 
24. 6d. 

M, A. R E.—See our reply to 
Tue Loypow Reapeg. 

Crurrorp.—Benzine Oollas cleans gloves Very fair 
writing, if, as we imagine, you are young. 

A Surrerenr.—The treatment for epilepsy appeared in No 
148, page 447. 

Garerxsory.—You will find milkwort or marsh-mallowa 
eMfectual cures for warts, or paint them with tincture of 
iodine. 

Hargriupy.—Woung folks are frequently thin and 
when perfectly healthy, Live well and temperately, and 
take open air exercise. 

Syar Car.—Such places require interest. You should ob- 
ain aD introduction toa Member of Parliament, or public 

cer of high standing, 

" PanheotinY Time tries all things.” Hence, ‘ Paradox" 
naust exercise the virtue of patience until the Atlantic cable 
; roves successful, when his problem will be solved. 

A Constant Supscrissr.—A recipe for bronzing gun bar- 
reis will be found in the correspondents’ page of No. 126 of 
ine Loyvos Reaper. 

“owarbs, twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyes, and a 
goOvd-humoured, jolly sort of fellow, who would do his best 
ty make a wife happy and comfortable, 

Vero.—This is a Latin word signifying “I forbid.” It is 
of Reman origin, and has been a theme of interesting dis- 
cussion, as well as of earnest conflict in France aud Eng- 
and. 

B. D. H., twenty-three, 5 ft. 9 in. im height, dark, and of 
average looks. Good tempered and fond of home. Isa 
schoolmaster and an organist Has nothing but what he 
earns 

J. W. Krre.—We believe that the galvanic belts are fre- 
quently efficacious. But why do you not consult a physi- 
cian? You may obtain the very best advice gratuitously at 
any of the hospitals 

E. H. B., sixteen, hazel eyes, brown hair, good complexion, 
good teeth, medium height, industrious, of very engaging 
manners, and well accustomed to business. The gentieman 
must be tall and dark. 

Y S. Y rs Mass., has almost a monopoly in the 
itis made from the sounds of the 
Osh called hake, and the business is very active during the 
winter months. 

P.L.—Apply to a magistrate. If you have entrusted, or 
even given, the things toa young lady, in view of an ap- 
proaching marriage, you are entitled to their return if the 
match be broken off on good grounds 

L N. O., nimeteen, of medium height, pretty, pearly-white 
teeth, good eyes, gentle voice, and of industrious habits. 
The gentleman must be of engaging manners, and possess 
® moderate income. 

Harry Grorcs V., twenty, tall, decidedly handsome, 
generous, good-tempered, and an income of 500/. a year. 
The lady must be good-looking, with a loving and gentle 
disposition, and about seventeen. 

L. M.—Steam is the vapour of water; that seen coming 
out of the exhaust of a steam engine is steam, commonly 
speaking. Steam under pressure, confined, is invisible, and 
can only be seen when mixed with atmospheric air. 

D. W. G., twenty, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, dark hazel eyes, dark 
hair and complexion ; is very steady, and fond of home. The 
young lady must be about seventeen or eighteen, 5 ft. in 
beight, fair, well educated, good-looking, and affectionate. 

Lucy aNp Jzsstr.—" Jessie" is eighteen, light brown hair, 
hazel eyes, and medium height; “ Lucy” is seventeen, with 
golden hair, and grey blue eyes, rather tall. They are both 
thoroughly domesticated, and would make very loving 
wives. 

Z. V.—The Chincha Islands do not exceed:in extent two 
and a half square miles, yet for years past they have sup- 
plied guano to an average of four hundred ships per annum, 
the value of such cargoes in Europe being. upwards of 
50,0008. 

Atrrep Harpey.—Thanks for the trouble you have taken. 
The writer, however, in the gazetteer you name must have 
been wretchedly misinformed, or, probably, he copied the 
half-truths of Marco Polo. Osacca is literally the capital of 
Niphon (Japan), the seat of its arts, sciences, and learning, 
as also the residence of the Mikado (the only emperor), and 
the numerous princes of his blood, who are properly the 
Dairie. About the latter end of the 16th century the latter 
sovereign (who is a Theocrat, and regarded as so holy that 
bis toe and finger nails are cut while be is asleep) appointed 








“Osmond,” in No. 161 of 





one of hia rons that is, 
of the Emoire latter — 


feats 


F.G. A, a widow, forty, and in ye 
black hair, dark brown eyes, fresh co te good complexion 

of medium height, very industrious habi 
customed to business: The gentleman must be about her 
own age, tall and fair. 

| ie Temove scarf from the head, crack a cae 
pe capetete o tae the same as you would for a p 
tit well into a lather, 

beet with tepid—or, if ew. are used iy A cold—water. See 
our answer to "J.L. J in No. 


EF 


SUMMER—4 PASSION. 


Ob! think of me when the summer comes, 
With its birds and scents of flowers, 

When the od’rous grass is burning up 
Though its sweetness envelopes the mowérs. 


Oh! think of me when the solemn night 
Stills the throbbing weed of the sea, 

And the ever tender voice of love 
Wafts its sighs o'er the waves to thee, 


ae _ of mein thy sad, sad hours, 
‘ou sit in the shadows alone, 
aad. nightingale sings sweet without 
Love-songs to the templed moon. 


Oh! think how little tender word 

Could thrill from thy shores to the Rhine, 
And pleasantly link your even life 

To this stormy love of mine. 


Yes! think of me when the summer comes, 
With its passionate dreams and its flow'rs, 
And the sweetness of love burn as the sun, 
And envelope thee as the mowers. 2 
L. 


IsaBEL, nom met tad a pas & +y ladylike in appear- 
ance and d educated, but mo for- 
tune, thoroughly yp Peiner ry ny would make a lovin; 
wife. The gentleman must yA at che 9m thirty-five, kin 
gentiemanly, fond of reading, fair and tall. 

Fansy Stanger, eng ft. 24in. in height, fair, 
light auburn hair, blue 8.” is engaged at a busi- 
ness housein the City. oroughly domesticated, and able to 
cook a dinner or make a shirt with anyone. Respondent 
must be from twenty-eight to thirty-five. 

LiongL, about the average height, fair, brown eyés, 
curly hair and whiskers, and an income of 551. a year inde- 
pendent of his salary as a clerk ina mercantile house. Not 
particular as to looks, so that the lady possesses a good 
temper and a kind disposition. 


Cuak.eY appeals to a well-educated young lady, age about 
seventeen to twenty, agreeable and pretty, if with a know- 
ones e of French preferred. “Charley ” is sorene. 5 ft. 6 in, 

eight, well educated, good looking, and is a draper's 
assistant, with good future prospects. 

J. Mac.—A Scot, twenty-two, 5ft. 11 in, brown hair, au- 
burn whiskers, light blue eyes, and with 1502. & year, wishes 
to correspond with a lady, who must be about the same age, 
of good plain education, tall, and of pleasing manners and 
appearance, and able to make a sixpence go as far as most 
young English ladies can make 4 8 ig gO. 

Unuarrr Ont.— We cannot advise you to let the obstacle 
of which you speak interfere with your matrimonial views. 
If your intended is really a good, honest, well-intentioned 
young fellow, accept his offer. But he should not threaten 
suicide—it is a bad thing, even to talk about. Never let him 
utter such an expression again—if he does, leave him for 
ever. 

Serio, a foreigner, formerly an officer, twenty-seven, who 
by the way, writes to usin French (we suppose his native 
tongue), wishes to marry an English lady; she must, how- 
ever, possess attractive manners, and be well educated. 
“ Serio’ is upright, firm, and energetic, loyal; has intellec- 
tual abilities, and some future prospects, but ‘at present no 
fortune. He could re-enter the army, but wishes to devote 
himself to the establishing a preparatory military college. 

F. M. XSAn indestructible ink, which would be very 
useful for some purposes, may be made thus:—Dissolve 
thirty grains of magne in thirty grains of water, to which 
add a few drops of concentrated suiphuric acid. Upon 
heating this mixture the sugar becomes carbonized by the 
acid, and when applied to the pa; a. it leaves a coating of 
carbon which cannot be washed off. This stain is rendered 
more perfect by the decomposing action of the ink itself 
come he paper, and thus it resists the action of chemical 
agents. 

Box-Accorp.—The Chiltern Hills are a ridge of ey 
hills traversing the county of Berks between Tring in Herts 
and Goring in Oxfordshire. The office of the Steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds was established for suppressing 
bands of depredators who in former times infested the 
forests with which the sides of these hills were covered, 
and it has been retained to enable Members of Parliament 
to resign their seats in that assembly by accepting this office 
under the Crown. Its duties are nominal, and the pay nil, 
it being retained for no other purpose, a Member of Parlia- 
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Sen, anae ig ah ne 
the wor hia tn bis pebrooags 
Sorpttr.—The rank of French officers is casily : 
The wubalterns Peace to wear awe 
ie mente tint ond fnane ee 
sub-lieutenant, is ; the lien “4 


under any other 
tlie Obsncellor o 


a maker, who give 
~~ ee for answering 
acivil inquiry. mee, plan, leownee ee “ best atyle of 
a or : we do an SF zona De:00 very 

Training is quite a business, does usually far more 
than good to the general constitution. It is a sort 
hysical cramming. alr plain, wholesome f00d, ite 


the elements of the very bes: 
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Communications RECEIVED :— 
The following gentlemen are thus responded to:— 
J.B) H. by—“ S. M.,"" twenty-two, rather short, but with 
ry prps heart, and reapectably connected.* 
an Lizzie,” eae A fair, = * hair, 
eyebrows; moO money, 
Se oso 


c 
» 
i 
os 


sohe igh aes r, grey 670s, © good, ager, got 
heig’ J rown 8, & £00 er, good 
d amiable, bal n0' art to offe 
- “Maaion ts isa othing ut Ein blue A} ont eai— 
“ Nelly S.,” a Oatholic, a has always had a ular love 
tér sons of the ocean. “ Nelly" is twenty-two, fair, auburn 
hair and saucy grey rey ores, be but has nothing to offer “ Prank" 


but a honest hand 

ILLIS, ALPHA, and Rao NALD by—Three young ladies 

of Surrey, “ wAllos,” “ Milly, * six 

teen, 5ft in height, with auburn hair end blue’ eyes; 
“ Milly,” twen -one, Sft. Sin. in height, chestnut hair, 


oe eyes; el,” nineteen, light brown hair and blue 
; and—" ‘Annie and pam nym i —— is eigh- 
toon, oft. 2 in. in, height, k brown hair and large grey 


eyes; “Marianne” is eighteen, 5ft. 2in. in height, brigh: 

bows curly hair win sight blue ws. Both qrould Nes 

gentlemen by mgr ny - hte # Alpha,” or 
© Reginald,” da, “ ‘Marianne’ 


would like to > beer from fe. ie na ostana? thinks she 
would prefer ‘‘ Reginald.” “ Annie’ does not mind which 

The following ladies are thus responded to :— 

nineteen, and and with an income of 150/. 

Saran by—“ Todmorden,” twenty-four, tall and good 
looking, with an income of abont 100/., derived from busi- 
ness. 

Genttz Moore laa " dark, middle height, 
little over her own age, and Holding = responsible situation, 


with @ good salary ; well-conn of good education, and 
an agreeable osition— Lelius ppo,” who described 
in Taz Loxpox Pee oe May 12; and—"F. K. W., 


himself ‘ 7 
thirty-five, of medium height, dark , hazel eyes, very 
good looking, in a good position, has been to several parts 
of the world, and can poy + violin and concertina. 
Auice by—“ L’All and in a rifle 
battalion, twenty-five, 6 tt ie height, and considered very 
good looking, heavy moustache and whiskers; if “Alice” 
Plays on the piano, or can converse in French or German, 
Il the better—“ Dan B.,” twenty, occupying a good position, 
with every fa oe of being able to maintain and prove 
the same, middle height, and fair—“Oharley,” ninetecn, 
5ft Sin. Se gp fair complexion, as rs “ey me, 
ts 5 ove 
with “Alice” from the description ‘he has so Kindly fa- 
voured him with; and—‘Harry S.,” twenty, 5 ft. 9}in. in 
height, dark hair and eyes, fond of ‘home, a ‘s respectable 
family, and pretty good looking. 
Lovisa by—‘ Bachelor,” Cay 5ft. Sin. in height, 
jae good tampered, by nee on & 0 arenes. and in re- 
ipt of a salary of 900. per ith yearly increase— 
ymouth,” twen enty. 5 a7 7 im | in im height, good looking, no 
fortoan but will 6 up for that riers her a faithful 
husband—“ Tom,” twenty-one, and in possession of an in- 
come of 300i. a year—“ J. R. O.,”" twenty, dark hair and eyes, 
fair, fond of home and music, well educated, and has good 
expectations—‘ Oharles L.,” eighteen, 5ft. 6in., black Lair, 
blue eyes, | fair complexion, an no money, but good pros- 
pects ; —“J. O.,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 4in. in height, fair 
ame ee with whiskers and moustache, is a draper's 4s- 
sistant, with a loving disposition, prospects not beyond pre- 
sent employment. 





Part XXXVIL, ror Junz, 1s now Rzapy., Paice 6d 
*,* Now Ready, Vou VI of Taz Loxpon Reaper Price 
4s, 6d, 


Also, the Trrz and Inprex to Von. VL Price Owe Pens. 


N.B.—OCorresPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO 185 
Epiror or “Tae Loxpon Reapen” 

t}t Wecannot undertake toreturn Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should reiain 
easien, 2 
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Strand, by J. E, Gerpex, 
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